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Bush’s deputy says they must 


start the war against lraq soon 
US vice-president Cheney 
Says ‘pre-emptive attack is 
imperative’ as rifts in the 
establishment deepen pases 
FOUR WEEKS TO ANTI-WAR DEMONSTRATION 
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CORPORATIONS 
OFF OUR BACKS 


*PEOPLE ARE on the streets 
here because the process since 
the Rio Earth Summit has 
clearly failed. 

We don’t need more promises to 
tackle poverty and environmental 
destruction. 

We need action—action to regulate 
polluting multinational corporations— 
and we need redistribution of wealth. 

That can only be done by community 
control and democracy, and that is not 
on the agenda at the World Summit on 
Sustainable Development. 

The summit is a greenwash of the same 


At the Earth Summit in South Africa 
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NAOMI KLEIN, author of 
No Logo, talks to 


Socialist Worker from the 
protests in Johannesburg 


things we have heard from G8 summits 
and the World Trade Organisation. 

It’s about more globalisation and 
more privatisation. They are saying the 
only route to sustainable development is 
partnership with business and self regu- 
lation of multinational corporations. 

That’s absurd—not just because it has 


failed since Rio, but because after the 
Enron scandal the idea that the corpora- 
tions can be trusted to regulate themselves 
is a joke. 

The summit claims to be about help- 
ing the poor. But it is taking place in a 
compound to keep such people out. 

There is a giant search park. People are 
corralled away from the summit. There is 
a surveillance plane and 10,000 police. 

The South African government has 
decided that the summit is a good op- 
portunity to promote tourism. So poor 
people are being cleared away from 


@ continued on page 2 
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Why people protest in Johannesburg 


Durban women 
attack ‘satans 
who run industry’ 


WOMEN IN one of South 
Africa’s poorest town- 
ships, Wentworth on the 
edge of Durban, issued a 
statement about why 
they are protesting at the 
Earth Summit. They 
have called their grass- 
roots organisation the 
Wentworth Summit on 
Sickness and Death 
(WSSD), mirroring the of- 
ficial title of the world 
leaders’ gathering, the 
World Summit on Sus- 
tainable Development. 


*OUR LAND stolen from 
us through the barrel of 
the Bible and the tolling 
of big guns. 

Dumped in godfor- 
saken pits on the outskirts 
of Durban. Exploited for 
cheap labour in the foul 
factories of Shell, Sasol, 
BP and Engen. 

Maimed, diseased 
and killed by pollution 
that rains down no 
matter what ill wind is 
blowing. 

Forgotten, lied to and 
bluffed by politicians who 
claim they came to lib- 
erate us. 

And now, in this new 
century, when we organ- 
ise we are repressed, 
locked up, insulted, 
beaten and shot. 

We now say enough! 

We now stand up as 
parents with children 
wheezing for clean air. 

We stand up as wives 
whose husbands have 
cancer of the blood. 

We stand up as a 
community disgusted at 
the sight of what they 
have tried to turn us 
into—gangsters and 
gossipers, drunks and 
dealers. 

We stand up as 
neighbours who cannot 
bear to see the suffering 
next door any more. 

We stand up as 
human beings who 
demand a decent life. 

We say to the big 
polluters—Shell, Engen, 
Mondi, BP and Sasol— 
cease your dealing in 
our death. 

Stop pumping cancer 
and asthma into the air 
we breathe. 

Should it cost too 
much to clean your 


@continued from 
page one 


visible sites. 

Street vendors and 
beggars have been re- 
moved, and people evicted 
from squatter camps and 
moved out of sight. 

Particular targets 
have been local activists 
in South Africa, like the 
Soweto Electricity Crisis 
Committee and the Land- 
less People’s Movement. 


smoke stacks, then close 
down and get lost. 

In the meantime we 
demand £100 per person 
a month for all who suffer 
from asthma, and all 
medical costs for those 
with lung cancer and 
leukemia. 

We say to the ANC 
government coalition, 
you claspers of hands, 
you smellers of money, 
you cravers of ap- 
plause, you hypocrites. 
You have done nothing 
for us. 

We will now do what is 
necessary, by all means 
necessary, ourselves. 

We say to you 
NGOs and churches 
and trade unions, do 
not tell us to be patient 
or swallow our rage. 

There can be no 
compromise with the 
satans of industry and 
the stooges in govern- 
ment. You are part of the 
problem unless you un- 
derstand this. 

We are dying. You 
can fall off your high 
horses on the way to 
Damascus. You can turn 
around and join us in our 
struggle. 

We say to all other 
community movements 
and groups across the 
land, let’s join hands. 
Let’s forget about colour 
and creed. 

Let’s fight together. 
Let us take our right to 
life in our hands. 


DEMONSTRATE 
FOR PLANET 
NOT PROFIT 


Stop the 
multinationals 
ransacking Africa 


Solidarity with South 
African protesters 


Monday 2 September, 
5pm, outside the HQ 
of Anglo American, 

20 Carlton Terrace, 
off Pall Mall, London 
(Charing Cross or 
Piccadilly ©) 

Called by Globalise Resistance 


We marched last Sat- 
urday as international ac- 
tivists in solidarity with 
local activists. We wanted 
to send a clear message 
that they can’t co-opt in- 
ternational activists and 
repress local activists. 

Last Saturday we 
marched against the re- 
pression that took place 
over the previous days. 

We got one block and 
were stopped by police. 
Without warning they 
fired percussion grenades. 
Some people got quite 
badly burned on the legs. 
We sat down in protest. 

Oscar Olivera, leader 
of the successful resis- 
tance to water privatisa- 
tion in Bolivia, gave a 
powerful speech compar- 
ing the struggle happen- 
ing in South Africa with 
that in Bolivia.° 


The summit 
will not help 
world’s poor 


“WE ARE inspired by 
Seattle and Genoa, and 
we hope our protest 
turns into something 
like Seattle.” 

That’s how South Af- 
rica’s Anti-Privatisation 
Forum summed up its aim 
and hope for the mass 
protest it planned at the 
Earth Summit on Saturday. 

The forum is an um- 
brella group uniting a wide 
range of people campaign- 
ing for social justice. 

They include the land- 
less and the poor of South 
Africa, the victims of pol- 
lution and environmental 
destruction—among the 
very people world leaders 
gathering at the summit in 
Johannesburg say they aim 
to help. 

These people are furi- 
ous at the summit. They 
agree, and know from their 
own lives, how urgent the 
need is for global action 
on poverty, disease and the 
environment. 

But they rightly say that 
the summit is not address- 
ing those issues. 

It will be, at best, hot 
air from well heeled gov- 
ernment delegates leading 
to little real action. 

At worst it represents a 
giant festival for the very 
global corporations re- 
sponsible for the crisis 
facing the world and its 
people 

Sandton, the district of 
Johannesburg where the 
summit is being held, is 
one of South Africa’s rich- 
est districts. 

It is a corporate enclave 
whose glass tower and 
shopping malls could have 
been transplanted from 


EARTH 


SU 


similar shrines to big busi- 
ness in any city in the 
world. 

Summit delegates will 
hold their air conditioned 
talks there behind police 
lines, wire fences, concrete 
barriers and the sound of 
percussion grenades fired 
at protesters. 

That repression is to 


Repression can't 
Stop the demos 


THE SOUTH African gov- 
ernment last week attacked 
and arrested leaders of the 
planned protests at the Earth 
Summit. 

A special target was the 
Landless People’s Move- 
ment. It denounced the arrests 
and police attacks on protests 
as “tantamount to the kind of 
brutalities inflicted on the dis- 
possessed during the dark 
days of apartheid”. 

Dozens of activists were 
arrested on a march in Johan- 
nesburg last Thursday, 
protesting at the forced re- 
moval of squatters to prettify 
the town for the summit. 

Also arrested were dozens 
of former fighters in the strug- 
gle to liberate South Africa 
from apartheid. 


This shocking move by 
the African National Con- 
gress government was aimed 
at members of the Soldiers 
Forum who were protesting 
about unfair dismissals and 
pensions. 

“They speak for many 
former liberation combatants 
who have basically been 
abandoned after devoting 
their lives to the struggle for 
freedom,” reports Peter van 
Heusden from the South 
Africa’s Western Cape Anti- 
Eviction Campaign. 

In the run-up to the 
summit the South African au- 
thorities pushed through a 
regulation that any gathering 
of more than three people in 
Johannesburg has to have a 
permit. 


Me Porn akdis oh 


make sure the voices of 
the poor and dispossessed, 
the victims of corporate 
globalisation, are kept out. 

If world leaders wanted 
to see the effects of 
poverty and environmental 
destruction they would 
only have to travel a few 
miles from the summit to 
the areas in Johannesburg 


it 
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where most black people 
are forced to live. 

Outside the summit 
anti-capitalist activists 
from across the world will 
be joining protesters from 
South Africa to voice the 
alternative, uniting as part 
of the global movement 
saying, “Another world is 
possible.” 


Stop the War Coalition 
Performers for Peace 


An evening of words 
and music compered 


by Tony Benn, 
featuring Leon 


Rosselson, Frankie 
Armstrong and Robb 


Johnson 


Thursday 5 
September, 
7.30pm, Camden 


Centre, Bidborough 


Street, London 
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Get tickets on the door 


or phone 020 7053 2155 


Blunkett in 
court snub 


HOME SECRETARY David 
Blunkett was dealt a blow in 
court last week in his cam- 
paign against arefugee family. 

When Blunkett threw the 
Ahmadis out of Britain he 
claimed they could settle in 
Germany instead. 

But a judge ruled in favour 
of Feriba and Farid Ahmadi 
and their two young children 
last week. He said that there 
were “discrepancies” in the 
Home Office’s evidence. 

Blunkett’s lies had been ex- 
posed when the deported Ah- 
madis were immediately shut 
away in a detention centre in 
Germany and now face being 
sent back to Afghanistan. 

The Home Office represen- 
tative in court went through a 
series of contortions to argue 
that the government hadn’t 
“misled” anyone. 

He said the promise that 
the family would be “housed 
in the community” in Ger- 
many had actually referred to 
living in a “community” of 
refugees in a detention centre! 

The judge did not rule that 

the family could immediately 
return to Britain. The Ah- 
madis’ case is due back in 
court in two weeks. 
To send donations to the 
Ahmadi campaign phone the 
Committee to Defend Asylum 
Seekers on 07941 566 183. 


The nuclear 
Railtrack? 


BRITISH ENERGY, the pri- 
vatised nuclear giant, needs to 
come up with around £450 
million to avoid collapse. 

The company doesn’t 
have the money. 

A secret plan, codenamed 
Project Blue, has been drawn 
up by government officials. 

It involves taking British 
Energy back into public own- 
ership, costing a minimum of 
£500 million. 

British Energy was priva- 
tised six years ago. This was 
supposed to lead to competi- 
tion and a big fall in prices. 

But the collapse of Enron, 
the world’s largest trader of 
power contracts, left a huge 
hole no other company is 
willing or able to fill. 

Other electricity compa- 
nies have simply ignored the 
market and bought electricity 
from themselves. 

The government should 
shut down the deadly nuclear 
industry, not bail it out. 


No pearl in 
this oyster 


THE FALL in the stockmar- 
ket is having a devastating 
effect on pensions. 

The Pearl Assurance com- 
pany has announced that it is 
slashing payouts on endow- 
ments and pension policies. 

Life insurance policies 
maturing this autumn will be 
cut by 12.5 percent, while 
pension policies will be cut 
by as much as 15 percent. 


Steeled for 
more action 


WORKERS AT Caparo Steel 
in Scunthorpe, Tredegar and 
Wrexham held a second one- 
day strike over pensions last 
week. They planned another 
strike this week. 

The dispute is over plans 
to replace their current final 
salary pension scheme with a 
stakeholder pension scheme. 

ISTC union leaders have 
warned Corus, Britain’s 
largest steelmaker, that its 
workers are prepared to take 
industrial action to defend 
their pension scheme. 


what we think 


LINKS IN THE 
GLOBAL CHAIN 


THE PROTESTS against 
the rich and powerful at the 
Earth Summit in South 
Africa have been inspiring. 

Following on from the protests 
in Barcelona and Seville earlier this 
year, they are a powerful rebuttal 
to all those who claimed the anti- 
capitalist movement was dead 
after | | September. 

They are also a rebuttal to those, 
such as New Labour’s “minister for 
globalisation” Clare Short, who claim 
that anti-capitalist protesters are all 
privileged, white, middle class kids 
from rich countries. 

Short claims that the poorest in 
Africa and elsewhere welcome in- 
vestment from multinational corpo- 
rations and “free” trade because it 
will improve their lives. 

But it is workers, the poor 
and the dispossessed who 
protest against the multination- 
als and governments who are de- 
stroying their lives. 

The protesters proudly say they 
have been inspired by the great anti- 
capitalist protests in Seattle in 1999 
and Genoa last year. 

Many media commentators claim 
that the main conflict at the Earth 
Summit is between the rich countries 
and the poor ones. 

The giant corporations, the busi- 
ness elite who head them and the 
politicians who serve them are mainly 
based in the richer countries. 

They will use any means to 
enforce their writ across the 
globe, as shown by the way US 
president George Bush threat- 
ens anyone who challenges it. 

South Africa’s president, Thabo 
Mbeki, opened the Johannesburg 
summit speaking of a world “charac- 
terised by islands of wealth, sur- 
rounded by a sea of poverty”. 

There are islands of wealth and a 
sea of poverty in every country. 


Four 
weeks 


to the 
march 
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STRIKING BACK— on the picket line at Inverclyde Royal Hospital in Scotland last week (full report on page 15) 


In every country there is a ruling 
elite of businessmen, bankers and gov- 
ernments which exploits and lives off 
the backs of the rest of the population. 

Even in the poorer countries there 
is a tiny layer of rich people who are 
as parasitic as their kind everywhere. 

They happily collaborate with the 
elite in the richer and more power- 
ful states. 

That is why protesters in South 
Africa this week are just as bitter 
against people like Mbeki who are 
part of this global elite. 

The main divide in the world is 
not between rich and poor countries, 


but between a multinational elite 
versus the rest of us. 

In the richest countries, like the 
United States and Britain, millions of 
people face poverty and increasing 
exploitation. 


Pittance 


In Britain one in three children live 
in poverty. Millions of workers face 
long working hours, increasing work- 
loads, unsociable shifts and low pay. 

Look at the picture of strikers 
from Inverclyde Royal Hospital in 
Scotland on this page. 


These workers are paid a pittance 
for doing vital work in hospitals. 

They have far more in common 
with the black women in South 
Africa raging against poverty and in- 
justice outside the Earth Summit than 
they do with any fat cat boss in 
Britain. 

And both are part of the same 
global struggle as the Indonesian work- 
ers who marched against job cuts im- 
posed by the multinational Nike last 
week (pictured on front page). 

The capitalist system always seeks 
to divide working class people. 

Bosses, government and the press 


DON'T ATTACK IR 
DEMONSTRATION 


try to turn the workers of other 
countries into our enemies. 

Racists try to turn people’s 
anger at poverty and misery 
onto the scapegoating of asylum 
seekers and people with a dif- 
ferent skin colour. 

But if black and white workers 
unite together we can create a pow- 
erful force not only against the racists, 
but also against the bosses who inflict 
long hours, low pay and miserable 
working conditions. 

And that in turn can be a vital link 
in the growing global mood of resis- 
tance and solidarity. 


AQ 


@ 1pm, central London. Book transport now 
@ Approach unions, campaigns and community groups 


For flyers, posters and transport information phone the Stop the 


War Coalition on 020 7053 2155 or go to www.stopwar.org.uk 
Called by Stop the War Coalition and Muslim Association of Britain. Supported by CND 
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Beating 


back 


Nazi menace 


HOW BIG a threat are the Nazis in Europe 


today? 


Many liberal establishment commentators dismiss 
groups like the British National Party as nasty but mar- 
ginal thugs who have no chance of ever getting near 


power. 


This position has become much harder to sustain, es- 
pecially since Nazi Jean-Marie Le Pen beat prime min- 
ister Lionel Jospin into third place in the first round of 
the French presidential elections on 21 April. 


Martin Jacques, once 
editor of Marxism Today and 
now a pillar of the left-liberal 
establishment, reacted by de- 
claring, “Not since the 1930s 
has the threat of the irra- 
tional, of a turn towards bar- 
barism, been so great in the 
West.” 

Neither panic nor com- 
placency is a rational re- 
sponse to contemporary 
fascism. 

Properly assessing the 
extent of the threat requires 
careful analysis based on a 
historical perspective. 

The victories of Hitler 
and Mussolini in the inter- 
war years depended on a con- 
vergence of two distinct 
social and political forces— 
core sections of the German 
and Italian ruling classes on 
the one hand, and fascist 
mass movements on the 
other. 

What brought them to- 
gether was the greatest crisis 
in the history of capitalism. 

This made large numbers 
of small businessmen, petty 
officials and better-off peas- 
ants open to the fascist 
promise of a new order in 
which all the contradictions of 
modern life were overcome in 
a harmonious, racially pure 
“national community”. 

At the same time the scale 
of the economic crisis drove 
big business towards desper- 
ate solutions. Standing in 
their way was the organised 
working class. 

And the fascists also de- 
tested the labour movement 
as traitors to the “national 
community”. 

So the bosses and the 
Nazis could strike a bargain 
based on the shared objec- 
tives of crushing the working 
class and launching a pro- 
gramme of imperial expan- 
sion. Out of this devil’s pact 
came the Holocaust. 


Soil 


When we compare Eur- 
ope today with the situation 
in the 1930s there are, as 
always, both similarities and 
differences. 

Protracted economic stag- 
nation and the cumulative ef- 
fects of two decades of 
Thatcherite policies have cre- 
ated growing social polarisa- 
tion and popular disaffection 
with the mainstream political 
parties. 

This is the soil on which 
the far right has grown 
throughout Europe. 

But clearly the present 
economic crisis is still much 
less serious than the Great 
Depression of the 1930s, 
which threw a third of the 
workforce in Germany and 
the US onto the dole. 

There is, therefore, not 
yet the same desperation at 
either the top or the bottom 
of society. 

Francois Olivier of the 
French Revolutionary Com- 
munist League wrote re- 
cently, “No significant 
section of big capital actively 
supports Le Pen’s party.” 

This is true enough, but it 
doesn’t mean that the fascists 


ALEX 
CALLINICOS 
explains why 
the Anti Nazi 

League carnival 
is so important 


can’t make big gains now. 

During the second half of 
the 1920s, when the Weimar 
Republic in Germany seemed 
at its strongest, Hitler laid the 
basis of the party that took 
power in January 1933. 

He did so in two ways. 
First, he carefully built up a 
fascist political and paramil- 
itary machine that was 
firmly under his control. 

Secondly, Hitler carefully 
cultivated “respectable soci- 
ety” in the shape of the ex- 
treme right of the ruling 
class. 

The unsuccessful far 
right Munich putsch in Octo- 
ber 1923 had taught Hitler 
that the Nazis could only 
come to power with the sup- 
port of the establishment, 
and not by seeking to over- 
throw it. 

As Jim Wolfreys shows in 
an excellent article in the 
latest issue of International 
Socialism, Le Pen under- 
stands this dual strategy very 
well. 


Appeal 


He was prepared to split 
the National Front in 1999 to 
break with a faction that 
wanted to give priority to 
electoral alliances with the 
parliamentary right led by 
Jacques Chirac. 

But Le Pen still seeks to 
appeal to more traditional 
conservatives. 

We can see the same ten- 
sion between the two elements 
of the dual strategy—building 
a hardened fascist organisation 
and cultivating electoral 
respectability—in the other far 
right parties. 

In the BNP’s case it is 
embodied in the rivalry be- 
tween the veteran Nazi leader 
John Tyndall and the more 
media-friendly Armani fas- 
cist Griffin. 

In the Austrian Freedom 
Party the leader Jorg Haider 
has carefully maintained a 
distance from his own minis- 
ters in the right wing coali- 
tion government. He has just 
attacked them for postponing 
a big tax cut. 

Determined mass mobil- 
isation against the Nazis 
now can cause these ten- 
sions to explode. 

The experience of the Anti 
Nazi League in Britain in the 
late 1970s and early 1990s 
shows how counter-mobilisa- 
tions and mass propaganda 
like this weekend’s carnival in 
Manchester help to isolate the 
fascist hardcore from their 
looser racist sympathisers. 

The weaker the Nazis are 
now, the more difficult it will 
be for them to exploit a more 
serious crisis in the future. We 
can’t afford to ignore them. 
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empties 


THE MINISTRY of De- 
fence has spent over £100 
million renting empty 
homes. 

This waste of money is 
down to a deal between the 
former Tory government 
and private company An- 
nington Homes. 

In 1996 the ministry 
sold most of its family ac- 
commodation to Annington 
for £1.6 billion. 

The Ministry of De- 
fence then rents homes 
back from Annington. 

Nearly 9,000 of the 
homes rented by the min- 
istry were empty this July. 

The goverment still pays 
Annington for the empty 
homes. 

It has spent £129 million 
renting private accommoda- 
tion over the last four years 
because Annington is not 
providing enough housing 
that is up to the required 
standard. 


OFFICERS 
from Hum- 
lo =) e-)(0 (= eles 


lice’s Major Crime 
Unit were drafted in 
to help retrieve 
Chief Constable 
David Westwood’s 
£30,000 BMW, sto- 
Va Wice) pamelor ci (e(sM alc 
home. 

Detectives from 
the unit, which 
deals with mur- 
ders, rapes and 
ColaU(omme(=r-Vi late Pu (elas) 
for-1i(-to Malm CoM a-tee(c) g 
the vehicle. 

The police found 
the car the next day. 

“It shows the 
difference between 
the chief consta- 
ble’s car being 
taken compared 
with a member of 
the public’s,” said 
Co) aY=M ole) I(e-Mo)ai(e-l a 
Many thanks to 
(e7-Yo) MO) (Sm iceit) 
Hull 


Baghdad 
business 


ONE SECTION of British 
business doesn’t want the 
US to attack Iraq. 

It has nothing to do with 
the devastating effects on 
the Iraqi people though. 
They are concerned with 
selling loads of profitable 
products to Iraq. 

Orient Exhibitions and 
the Middle East Associa- 
tion are organising the 
British Pavilion at the 
Baghdad International Fair 
in November. 

It is inviting British 
firms in water, energy, con- 
struction, oil, transport, 
agriculture and other indus- 
tries to attend. 

“Our European competi- 
tors have actively partici- 
pated at this exhibition and 
have secured a large portion 
of the Iraqi market for their 
goods,” says the brochure. 

“There is plenty of scope 
for British companies quite 
legally to sell their goods 
into this market.” 
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ensure US win 


THE US spent £165 million on the 
biggest war game in military his- 
tory earlier this month. 

According to one key participant it 
was rigged to ensure that US forces 
beat their “Middle Eastern” opponents. 

“The exercises were almost en- 
tirely scripted to ensure a US win,” 
General Paul Van Riper, a retired 
marine lieutenant-general, told the 


Army Times. 


Van Riper was the commander of 
the enemy forces, which bore a strong 


resemblance to Iraq. 


He was instructed to make sure his 
troops didn’t give the US forces too 


hard a time. 


“We were directed to move air de- 
fences so that the army and marine 
units could successfully land,” he said. 
“We were directed to turn air defence 
systems off or move them.” 

Even as a commander of a low-tech 


army Van Riper continually outwitted 
US forces. He sent orders with motor- 


cycle couriers to evade electronic 


eavesdropping equipment. 

When the US fleet sailed into the 
Gulf he instructed his small boats and 
planes to move around in circles before 
launching a surprise attack. 

This sank a large part of the US 
navy. The game was stopped and the 


ships were refloated so the US forces 


stood a chance. 
Maybe George Bush shouldn’t be so 


gung-ho about invading Iraq after all. 


MORALE IN the US Pentagon sec- 
tion dealing with policy has collapsed, 


according to the Washington Times. 


Staff are complaining about over- 
long hours, a stream of contradictory 
initiatives and top managers who 
shout at them. 


“It’s near a crisis,” said one Pen- 


tagon employee. 


WHAT’S FRENCH FOR 
A WALL OF CLASS? 


A WEALTHY community 
in France has done what 
the rich everywhere seem 
to want to do—put up a 
huge steel barrier to sep- 
arate them from the poor. 
Residents in Cuincy in 
northern France have 
erected a fence to keep 
out the residents of a 
housing estate in the 
nearby town of Douai. 


Estate residents now 
have to take a mile-long 
detour to reach the near- 
est shops, bus stop, 
doctor’s surgery and pri- 
mary school. 

“It's a wall of shame— 
a barrier of incomprehen- 
sion and prejudice,” says 
Brigitte Robilson. “My 
neighbourhood has been 
turned into a ghetto.” 


BOSSES at the Royal Lancaster 
Infirmary have been asking 
nurses to work for free. They told 
nurses on one surgical ward that the 


money had “run out completely” and 
nurses would have to work extra shifts 


without pay. 


“Staffing levels are absolutely desper- 
ate and we are being emotionally black- 
mailed into working for free,” said one 


nurse. 


“| was told | was a bad nurse and didn’t 
care about patients just because | wanted 
to spend more time with my family.” 


The key supporter of 
this proposal is the mayor 
of Cuincy, Bernard Wagon. 
He is amember of the So- 
cialist Party, France’s 
equivalent of Britain’s 
Labour Party. 


Keeping all the 
bases covered 


THE START of the Italian 
football season was delayed 
after the collapse of talks 
between the top clubs and 
the state TV station, RAI. 

This was over the mon- 
ey to be paid for television 
rights to screen games. 

Italian prime minister 
Berlusconi owns AC Milan, 
one of Italy’s top teams. Be- 
cause he is prime minister 
he controls RAI. 

And as owner of the 
largest commercial TV 
channel, Mediaset, he stands 
to pick up any television 
rights thrown away by RAI. 


THINGS 
THEY SAY 


“ALL OF us are 
millionaires now.” 
Sunday Telegraph editor 
DOMINIC LAWSON on 
why the paper is banning 
the word “millionaire” 


“AMERICAN air 
power has mystique. 
When presidents 
use it, they should 
either hurl it with 
devastating lethality 
against a few targets 
or extensively 
enough to cause 
sharp and lasting 
pain to a military 
and a society.” 
WELIOT COHEN, in 
Supreme Command, the 
book George Bush has 
taken on holiday with him 


“THE Palestinian 
threat harbours 
cancer-like attributes 
that have to be 
severed and fought 
to the bitter end.” 
HNew Israeli chief of staff 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
MOSHE YAALON 


“THERE ARE really 
serious areas where 
their performance 
has been 
deplorable.” 
MJONATHON PORRITT, 
Blair’s chief adviser on 
green issues, slams New 
Labour’s record on the 
environment 


“IF ROUTES can be 
found avoiding UK 
airspace then 
rerouting is strongly 
recommended.” 
MEUROCONTROL, the 
European air traffic control 
centre, July 


“IT IS understood 
that Sir Ken will be 
given a peerage 
next summer. It has 
been made plain to 
him by the PM that 
he still has a career 
in public life.” 
MPARLIAMENTARY 
SOURCE on how Blair will 


reward ousted union leader 
Ken Jackson for his loyalty 


“THE authority 
continues to see a 
substantially high 
number of 
complaints of 
discourteous and 
rude behaviour and 
language, a 
significant number 
of which lead to 
disciplinary action.” 
MIAN BYNOE, deputy head 
of the Police Complaints 
Authority, on record levels 


of offensive behaviour by 
police officers 


a 
DO YOU have a 
story for Inside the 
System? Send it to Inside 
the System, Socialist 
Worker, PO Box 82, London 
E3 3LH. 

All readers who send ina 
story that is printed are 
put into a monthly 
raffle for a book. 


objectives. 


But in a speech this week aimed at those with mis- 
givings, US vice-president Dick Cheney said the danger 
of “inaction” is greater than the risks of war. 

James Baker, who as Secretary of State helped or- 
ganise the last war against Iraq, is the latest top Re- 
publican to question Bush’s tactics. 


He wrote in the New 
York Times last weekend 
that the US should seek a 
United Nations resolution 
to build international sup- 
port for the war. 

He warned of domestic 
and international risks “if we 
end up going it alone, or 
with only one or two other 
countries”. 

The divisions at the heart 
of the US establishment 
come as a poll at the end of 
last week shows falling sup- 
port in the US for war. 

The Gallup poll showed 
support for deploying 
troops in Iraq down to 53 
percent. It was 61 percent in 
June and 74 percent last 
November. 

Some 41 percent of those 
polled last week oppose 
sending ground troops. 

Crucially, only 20 per- 
cent are for the US sending 
in troops “without the sup- 
port of its allies”. 

That lack of support is 
troubling traditionally 
hardline US political fig- 
ures like Henry Kissinger. 

He wrote recently in the 
Washington Post that, while 
he was for war, “military in- 
tervention should be at- 
tempted only if we are 
willing to sustain such an 
effort for however long it is 
needed”. 

He said the US had a long 
way to go to win interna- 
tional backing, and had to 
have some idea of what to re- 
place the Iraqi regime with. 

That was underlined 
this week when Egyptian 
president Hosni Mubarak 


by KEVIN OVENDEN 


said not a single Arab gov- 
ernment backed war. 

Others have gone further, 
warning of a long war, and 
of political chaos in Iraq and 
the Middle East. 

Brent Snowcroft helped 
win backing from other 
states for the US-led war on 
Iraq in 1990-1. 


Warned 


He has written in the 
Wall Street Journal, “An 
attack on Iraq at this time 
would seriously jeopardise, 
if not destroy, the global 
counter-terrorist campaign 
we have undertaken.” 

He said, “There is virtual 
consensus in the world 
against an attack on Iraq at 
this time. 

“So long as that senti- 
ment persists it would re- 
quire the US to pursue a 
virtual ‘go it alone’ strategy 
against Iraq, making any 
military operations corre- 
spondingly more difficult 
and expensive.” 

And he warned that if 
the US “were seen to be 
turning our backs” on what 
Israel is doing in Palestine 
“in order to go after Iraq, 
there would be an explosion 
of outrage against us”. 

That brought a rebuke 
from Richard Perle. He is an 
adviser to US defence secre- 
tary Donald Rumsfeld, and 
is on the extreme wing of the 


US anti-war protest 
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Even Bush's allies 
warn against war 


GEORGE BUSH’S drive for war has opened 
up bitter rows in the US establishment—even 
among those who share his long term 


US PROTESTERS against Bush in Portland, Oregon, last week were attacked by riot police with pepper spray 


Protest has 
a vital role 


Bush gang. 

Perle said, “The failure 
to take on Saddam after 
what the president said 
would produce such a col- 
lapse of confidence in the 
president that it would set 
back the war on terrorism.” 

In other words, war is 
necessary to preserve the 
ruthless reputation of the 
US state and the political 


career of Bush, who is 
mired in corporate corrup- 
tion scandals. 

A senior Republican 
senator, Chuck Hagel, said 
of Perle, “You can take the 
country into a war pretty 
fast. But you can’t get out as 
quickly. 

“Maybe Mr Perle would 
like to be in the first wave of 
those who go into Baghdad.” 


Bush responded to Kiss- 
inger, Snowcroft and half a 
dozen other top Republican 
critics by saying he would 
listen carefully to what they 
had to say and would not 
rush a decision for war. 

Within three days Bush’s 
defence secretary Donal 
Rumsfeld suggested such 
criticism would not deter the 
US war drive. 


Goal is US dominance 


THE RIGHT wing critics of Bush’s 
strategy have two central concerns. 

They know that despite the US’s 
military might it still has to rely on a 
system of alliances to push its inter- 
ests globally. Acting alone risks iso- 
lating the US. 

They also fear invading Iraq 
might not be as easy as replacing the 
Taliban in Afghanistan with the 
Northern Alliance. 

They are also afraid it could lead 
to an anti-imperialist backlash across 
the Middle East. 

Bush’s gang are not just dismiss- 
ing those arguments because they 
have painted themselves into a 
corner with their repeated demands 
for “regime change” in Iraq. 

They see a victorious war on Iraq 
as a once in a lifetime chance to 
assert US global dominance. 

They can seem crazed, but they 
have a brutal logic. 


They believe either that Euro- 
pean governments will come in 
behind the war once it has started, 
which Kissinger agrees with, or that 
the US state will gain a decisive ad- 
vantage if they stay out. 

US victory in the Gulf would 
strengthen its control over Middle 
East oil. 

This would give it a powerful 
economic lever as Europe and Japan 
are even more dependent on Arab oil 
imports than the US. 

Richard Perle, adviser to US de- 
fence secretary Donald Rumsfeld, 
is a hardliner who virtually revels 
in the lack of support for war 
among European governments, 
though he takes Britain’s support 
for granted. 

Perle has pushed a “go it alone” 
strategy for decades. 

He even criticised Henry Kiss- 
inger for signing weapons treaties 


with Russia in the 1970s. He argued 
instead that the US should have hiked 
arms spending and made a bid for 
global dominance then. 

The Bush gang wants to disci- 
pline the Arab states, including 
Saudi Arabia, which the US has 
relied on for decades. 


Document 


The think-tank that Richard Perle 
chairs considered a document last 
month that described Saudi Arabia 
as a “kernel of evil” in the Middle 
East. 

When it was leaked Rumsfeld 
gave only feeble “reassurances” of 
continued friendship with the 
Saudis. 

Imposing a pro-US regime on 
Iraq, potentially the biggest oil sup- 
plier after Saudi Arabia, would dis- 
cipline Saudi Arabia, Iran and every 


other state in the Middle East. 

The most extreme warmongers 
want “regime change” across the 
region to get governments as reliable 
as Israel. 

Rumsfeld told a cheering crowd 
of soldiers this month that Israel’s 
control over the “‘so called Occupied 
Territory” in Palestine was justified 
because it “was the result of a war 
which they won”. 

The warmongers feel flushed 
with success after their victory in 
Afghanistan. 

They faced down establishment 
doubts then. They feel they can ar- 
rogantly dismiss wider worries 
today. 

Bush’s gang want to launch “our 
first pre-emptive war’, in the words 
of one former Pentagon official, and 
establish their capacity to do that 
against any other state that falls out 
of line. 


A MASS anti-war move- 
ment, combined with anti- 
imperialist struggles in the 
Middle East, can stop the 
warmongers. 

In Britain it has already 
put Tony Blair on the de- 
fensive. He risks political 
isolation if he backs the 
war. 

James Baker, former US 
secretary of state, wrote in 
his memoirs how building 
international support for 
the Gulf War was crucial to 
winning over domestic 
opinion. 

International isolation 
for the US government can 
deepen the cracks at the 
top and encourage an anti- 
war movement. 


Bush is already facing 
determined anti-war pro- 
tests at home (see picture 
above). 

Mass protests in the 
West will strengthen all 
those in the Middle East 
who want to resist imperi- 
alist intervention. 

Ruling classes, or lead- 
ers representing them, 
often stumble into their 
greatest crises when they 
are overconfident. 

The anti-war demon- 
stration on Saturday 28 
September in London is not 
just a chance to make your 
voice heard. 

The protest can have a 
tremendous impact in 
wrecking Bush’s war plans. 


Stop the War 


Coalition 
020 7053 2155 


www.stopwar.org.uk 
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PEOPLE SHOULD be 
aware of the European 
Union’s plans for a further 
assault on our civil liberties. 

The 15 EU govern- 
ments are planning to in- 
troduce a new set of 
regulations on data and 
access by law enforcement 
agencies (police, customs, 
immigration and internal 
security agencies). 

They would have access 
to phone calls, faxes, 
mobile phone calls and in- 
ternet usage. 

The draft framework has 
been leaked to the State- 
watch organisation. 

It shows that national par- 
liaments will have no say 
over privacy, and instead 
there will be a continent-wide 


No hot 


PO Box 82 London E3 3L 


Big Brothers 
watching you 


right of the authorities to bug 
us. 

Under the guise of fight- 
ing “terrorism”, everyone’s 
communications are to be 
placed under surveillance. 

New Labour has already 
taken many of our rights and 
wants to interfere in every 
part of our lives. We should 
fight to defend our liberties. 

The British state is un- 
democratic enough without 
adding further erosions of 
our freedoms by the politi- 
cians and bureaucrats of 
the EU. 

Now, together with work- 
ers in the rest of Europe, 
British workers can set out 
to guard their liberties. 
SANDRA BUCHANAN, 

West London 


meals 


in our schools 


PRIMARY SCHOOL chil- 
dren in East Yorkshire won’t 
be getting hot school dinners 
next term thanks to the on- 
going obsession New Labour 
has with privatisation. 

The catering contractor 
engaged by the East Riding of 
Yorkshire council has gone 
bust. 

The consequences are 
packed lunches for all chil- 
dren. Children who receive 
free school meals will only 
get sandwiches. 


This outrage could be 
stopped if Blair and Co were 
to reverse Tory privatisation. 

Instead they brought out 
“Fairer Funding”, which fur- 
ther undermined the public 
provision of school services 
and rewarded the wretched 
vultures in the private sector, 
who bid for contracts on the 
basis of cutting wages and 
worsening conditions. 

These firms are the REAL 


friends of New Labour. 
ROGER SMITH, York 


lraq war shows 
West Is racist 


NOTHING BETTER highlights the racist and white su- 
premacist nature of Anglo-Saxon imperialism than its 


policies on Iraq. 


Not content with destroying the country’s infrastruc- 
ture and killing hundreds of thousands of children 
through sanctions, the US, with backing by poodle 
Blair, is planning an invasion of the country. 

This is neo-colonialism gone mad. The US and its 
allies are determined that dark-skinned people shouldn’t 
have democratic control over valuable resources which 
fund the prosperity of the rich white nations. 
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But Arabs and the rest of 
the dark-skinned people on 
the planet have seen throug 
the racism and brutality of US 
imperialism. 

The racists forget that 
black slaves revolted and won 
their freedom. The Viet- 
namese beat the US. 

However, we also have to 
recognise that the left and so- 
cialist movement remains a 
white affair to a large extent. 

So the racism in the labour 
and socialist movement does 
not get tackled, and thousands 
of black and ethnic minority 
people get “institutionally” 
excluded from participating in 
radicalism. 

This is a tragedy, because 
they have a key and crucial 
role to play in the class strug- 
gles of this nation. 

CILILA PATEL 


or send to 


The secret agenda 


behind government’s 
ma Afghan refugee plan 


EUROPEAN SOCIAL FORUM 


ACTIVISTS AT the Seville protest earlier this year 


ve 


discussed how to fight for a better world 


You should be 
a part of this 


THE “LEADERS” of the world 
meet this week in Johannes- 
burg. They will put profits 
before people and try to con- 
vince us there is no other 
way to run the world than the 
way it is done now. 

The activists, campaigners, ar- 
guers, debaters, discussers and 
awkward people of the European 
anti-capitalist movement will come 
together in Florence in November. 

They will try to find ways of 
widening the message that people 
must come before profit. 

We are young people who are 
looking forward to Florence. 

It will be the best chance for 


years for people of all different 
viewpoints to listen to each other 
and then unite around some 
common ideas. 

Of course Florence will be a 
great place for trade union delega- 
tions, for anti-war and anti-racist 
activists, and so on. 

But it is also true that hun- 
dreds of young people would like 
to go to Florence. They have to 
find out about it! 

The Guardian and the Mirror 
won't be telling anyone about it. 
We have to do the leafleting, pos- 
tering and money raising ourselves. 

And then we have to tell people 
what it’s all about because it can 


sound a bit forbidding to be going 
across Europe for a meeting! 

It’s not a meeting—it’s a win- 
dow into a new world and becom- 
ing part of what’s going to get rid 
of Bush, Blair and the rest. 

Colleges and sixth form cen- 
tres will be going back soon. 

They are full of the sort of 

people who want answers about 
the world. 
TRACEY AND ANDY, London 
@ The European Social Forum 
takes place from 7 to 10 Novem- 
ber. For details phone 020 7053 
2072 or go to www.mobilise. 
org.uk. You can register now on 
www.fse-esf.org 


Picture: RAY SMITH 


Hear the sound 
of resistance 


THE NME music paper ran 
an article last week that 
showed how the anti-war 
movement is really beginning 
to pick up and win the sup- 
port of people way beyond 
the “usual suspects”. 

Massive Attack, Elbow, 
and Damon Albarn of Blur 
have all joined the Stop the 
War Coalition. 

In conjunction with CND 
they are planning to run ad- 
verts in the music press 
condemning the British gov- 
ernment’s support for the 
forthcoming US-led attack on 
Traq. 

They are currently trying 
to contact more artists and 
bands to get involved in anti- 
war events. 


Robert “3-D” Del Naja of 
Massive Attack was quoted 
as saying, “Where does it 
end? Is George Bush going to 
go through the whole ‘axis of 
evil’ until they secure power 
or regime changes which they 
feel are adequate to stabilise 
the global economy?” 

It’s great to see musicians 
take a stand like this on the 
issue. 

Hopefully it will inspire 
many others and, along with 
the ANL carnival this week- 
end, maybe we could be seeing 
a renaissance of the kind of 
politicised cultural movements 
like Rock Against Racism that 
shook Britain in the 70s. 
NOEL DOUGLAS, 

Central London 


lI READ that chancellor 
Gordon Brown has had a 
“laser whitening” treat- 
ment for his teeth. It re- 
portedly cost £650 ata 
private dentist. 

I suppose the days have 
long gone when a Labour 
politician felt shame at 
going private. 

But he should certainly 
feel ashamed of the general 
state of dentistry services. 

Unfortunately even with 
an NHS dentist an ordinary 
working person could 
easily be presented with a 
bill of £650 if they had a 
substantial amount of work 
done on their teeth. Such 
charges dissuade many 
from having check-ups or 


urgent treatment. 
Remember whenever 
you see Gordon’s smile 
that the subtext is rotting 
teeth across Britain. 
_| JANET BURNS, 
Newcastle 


MTHE GOVERNMENT is 
considering banning people 
from using mobile phones 
while they are driving. | have 
much sympathy with such 
legislation. 

It was interesting to see 
the response of big business. 
Managers are terrified of 
being prosecuted for allow- 
ing workers to use mobiles 
while driving. 

| would be delighted to 
see bosses dragged before 
the courts for such offences. 

As adelivery driver | know 
that the biggest pressure for 
me to use a mobile is pre- 
cisely the head office con- 
stantly ringing me as | 
navigate through London’s 
streets. 

At present if | repeatedly 


I AM very disturbed by the 
plans to offer money to 
Afghan refugees who are 
willing to get out of Britain. 

Coming soon after the 
Ahmadi family was expelled 
from Britain, it seems to me 
that New Labour is really 
stepping up the pressure on 
Afghan refugees. 

Many of us who are in 
Britain would like to return 
to Afghanistan if it was safe. 

But the reality is that 
most of the country remains 
very insecure. 

It is quite possible that 
the government’s plan is to 
get some people to go back 
“voluntarily” and then say 
that this shows that every- 
one can go back. 

There will also be a feel- 
ing among refugees that per- 
haps they should go now 
while there is money on 
offer rather than waiting for 
later when we will just get 
shoved out without a penny. 


Chance 


If the plan for Afghans is 
“successful’’ as the govern- 
ment sees it, it could easily 
be extended to other groups 
of refugees. 

How long before people 
from Sri Lanka or Zim- 
babwe are told to “‘take the 
cash and take a chance” 
rather than trying to get 
though the horrible obsta- 
cles of the refugee laws? 

Having settled in Britain 
with my family I am very 
grateful for the support and 
friendliness I have received. 

I hope I can now count 
on people here to support 
those of us who refuse to be 
intimidated by the govern- 
ment’s latest proposals. 
(JAFGHAN REFUGEE, 

name and address 

supplied 


Strikers 
thank you 


THANK YOU to SWP mem- 
bers for your generous dona- 
tion to our strike fund. 

Our first strike, also the 
first in Trinity Mirror since 
the company was formed 
three years ago, has gone su- 
perbly well, largely because 
of the support we have from 
all sections of the community. 

We appreciate very much 
your gesture of solidarity, and 
we were proud to welcome 
you. 


C/WILL MAPPLEBECK, 
NUJ father of chapel (union 
branch secretary), 
Newcastle Evening 
Chronicle and Sunday Sun 


For all the latest 
news of strikes, 
ballots, protests 
and resistance turn 
to pages 14 & 15 


fail to answer | get the sack! 
It is dangerous for workers 

to be forced to answer the 

phone. Let’s stop it. 

HARRY COOTES, 
North London 


H SOCIALIST Worker (24 
August) argues that the 
United Nations will not be 
an effective block to 
Bush’s war drive. 

Certainly in its present 
format the UN will fail. But 
in that case socialists 
should press for a thor- 
ough reform of the UN. It 
would be quite different if 
each country had a single 
vote in a world parliament. 

The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the world is 
against a war in Iraq. 

A different sort of UN 
would be able to clearly ex- 
press that feeling and 
thereby make it quite clear 
that George W Bush leads 
a renegade, rogue state. 
MARTIN HOWSON, 

Southampton 
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FIREFIGHTERS’ GROWING MOOD OF RESISTANCE 


The FBU is to hold a mass 
rally in London on Monday 
of next week. 

If the employers (and, 
behind them, the govern- 
ment) do not give way at talks 
that day there will be a spe- 
cial conference of the union 
on Thursday 12 September to 
agree a ballot for national 
strikes. 

A firefighter from Lis- 
burn on the Belfast march 
explained what is powering 
the mood for a serious fight. 
He said: 

“Our income is based on a 
formula developed after the 
last national strike we took. 
That means that in the last 25 
years we have received a pay 
increase of £7,500. 

“We can’t live like that 


Picture:ANDREW WIARD www.reportphotos.com 


THE VIBRANT protest in Belfast last Saturday 


any more. We want a real pay 
rise.” 


Anger rising across unions 


THE MEDIA has begun to talk 
about strikes again for the first 
time in almost a decade. 

This is because pressure is 
growing among groups of work- 
ers for action over pay, privatisa- 
tion and other issues. 

An unofficial walkout over pay 
by over 400 hospital workers in 
Inverclyde and Paisley, near Glas- 
gow, last week was a sign of that 
(see page 15 for full story). 

They were inspired by the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary work- 
ers’ victory over the multinational 
Sodexho two weeks ago. 

Victories by journalists on 
papers in the north of England 
have also encouraged a ripple of 
strikes on other titles, such as the 
Rotherham Advertiser this week. 

Workers on Arriva Trains 
Northern struck for the 18th time 
on Saturday. They are now hoping 
to escalate their action. 

Workers in Tory-controlled 
Westminster council are battling 
against privatisation. 

This feeling for resistance 
could lead to action by significant 
groups of workers over the next 
two months. 

Unions representing council 


workers have given a deadline of 
12 September for the employers to 
come up with a decent offer on al- 
lowances for working in London. 

If there isn’t one they are talk- 
ing about a one-day strike across 
London, possibly on 1 October. 

Further education college lec- 
turers took two days strike action 
over pay earlier this year, and 
Natfhe union general secretary 
Paul Mackney has suggested a 
further strike during Labour 
Party conference in the first week 
of October. 

Further education support 
staff are to ballot for strikes. 

The RMT rail union is looking 
to launch a national dispute over 
the safety role of guards in mid- 
September. The ballot for strikes 
over pay on London Underground 
closes on Tuesday of next week. 

The result of a strike ballot by 
6,000 call centre workers is due on 
12 September. 

Some 300 workers at the 
Caparo steel company have struck 
over attacks on their pensions. The 
steel workers’ union is talking of 
strikes at Corus, the biggest steel 
company. 

There is a strong feeling of sol- 


idarity for anyone who takes 
action, and calls for united action 
across unions and industries. 

But there are no guarantees 
that union leaders will match that. 
The leaderships of all the unions 
feel let down by New Labour. 

The TUC conference in two 
weeks could pass strong motions 
opposing government policy, not 
least over war on Iraq. 

There are, however, also pres- 
sures from within the TUC to limit 
union opposition in the hope of 
gaining the ear of “Old Labour” 
cabinet ministers. 


Pressures 


The postal workers’ fight 
against privatisation shows the po- 
tential to knock a core government 
policy off course, but also the 
danger when union leaders delay. 

The Communication Workers 
Union (CWU) has put back a 
ballot for strikes over outsourcing 
of a part of the Post Office by a 
week, to next Tuesday. 

The deputy general secretary 
of the CWU John Keggie, said, 
“Constructive discussions are still 
taking place. It was agreed to 


make more time for negotiations.” 


Council union leaders called a 


magnificent one-day strike of over 
750,000 workers in July and then 
accepted a shoddy deal, which 
union activists are fighting to reject. 


A one-day strike by members of 


the National Union of Teachers 
(NUT) in London in March gave a 
snapshot of the anger. 


NUT leaders have not built on 


that, and there is now a serious 
danger that they will abandon the 
pay fight in London. 


But the calls for action over 


pay are increasing. Coping with 
housing costs, long hours, flexible 
working and the threat of privati- 
sation is producing greater anger. 


Focusing that now is vital in 


pushing the unions to take a seri- 
ous stand. 


That means ensuring solidar- 


ity for those groups of workers 
who do take action, and organis- 
ing at the base of the unions to 
draw activists together. 


The next couple of months pro- 


vide a chance to do that in an at- 
mosphere where left wing political 
opposition to the government, 
such as the anti-war movement, is 
growing. 


One fire 
it will be 


hard to 
put out 


OVER 2,000 firefighters and their supporters converged on Belfast 
from around Northern Ireland and Britain as the firefighters’ cam- 
paign for decent pay hotted up last weekend. 

This latest Fire Brigades Union (FBU) demonstration had the same confi- 
dent and vibrant spirit shown on previous demonstrations on the streets of 
London, Glasgow and other cities. 

One firefighter from Derry told Socialist Worker, “It’s amazing to see this level of 
solidarity at home. It feels more like Seville or Genoa than Belfast.” 


¢“It’s amazing to see this level of 
solidarity,” said one firefighter. “It feels 
more like Seville or Genoa than Belfast”? 


“I’ve been to a few of 
these demonstrations but this 
has to be one of the best,” 
said Paul, a firefighter from 
Lancashire. 

“We are getting confi- 
dence from the people watch- 
ing us march down here 
today, and we are starting to 
give them confidence to think 
about what they’re getting 
paid.” 

John from Newcastle said: 

“This is putting to rest the 
legacy that Margaret Thatcher 
left on workers. 

“This is only the begin- 
ning of the fightback, and 
you can feel the confidence 
that we have just on this 
demonstration.” 


Work 


“T joined to help people, 
and I can’t help people if I 
find it too expensive to get 
the bus to work or put food on 
the table,” said Karen from 
County Down. 

“Some people I have met 
in the last six months have 
put most of their working 
lives into the fire brigade, and 
barely get £20,000 to support 
them and their families. 

“They survive on benefits. 
Others don’t even get bene- 
fits. I don’t want to live like 
that.” 

Collin is from North 
Belfast, scene of recent sec- 
tarian violence. 

He said, “Every night I 
put my life on the line. 

“We get missiles thrown 
at our crews and abuse 
hurled at us, and I get paid a 
pittance for the work I do. 
The other night a colleague 
of mine was hospitalised 
when he responded to a 
house fire. 

“But action like this gives 
me confidence to know that 
there is another way, and that 
we are stronger united.” 

Peter Bunting from the 
Irish Congress of Trade 


Unions was one of the speak- 
ers at the rally following the 
march. He said, “Those in 
power refuse to give us 
decent pay, yet these are the 
same people who cosy up to 
the likes of WorldCom and 
Enron.” 

The FBU’s pay campaign 
is extremely significant. 

A victory would not only 
be a major step forwards for 
firefighters and control room 
staff. 

It would also spur calls 
from other groups of workers, 
particularly in the public 
sector, for an end to low pay. 

Defeat for the firefighters 
would harden New Labour’s 
confidence to curb pay and 
impose privatisation. 

The battle will come to a 
head this autumn. The union 
is preparing for strikes. 

The government has 

drawn up plans to use the 
army to scab just as Tony 
Blair is looking to send troops 
to the Gulf. 
HFBU national rally, Mon- 
day 2 September, 12.30pm, 
Westminster Central Hall, 
London (Westminster @). 
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What force can 
bring change’? 


SOME AT the heart 
of global capitalism 
recognise that their 
system threatens 
disaster. 

A World Bank report 
last week warned that if 
things continue as now 
the world will be “con- 
fronted by dysfunctional 
cities, dwindling water 
supplies, more inequality 
and conflict”. 

It argued that the at- 
mosphere’s “capacity to 
absorb carbon dioxide with- 
out altering temperatures 
has been compromised be- 
cause of heavy reliance on 
fossil fuels for energy”. 

The system “simply 
cannot be sustained on cur- 
rent production and con- 
sumption patterns”, admits 
the bank. 

“A major transformation 
is needed,” it concludes. 

Yet the bank, and the 
governments and businesses 
whose interests it repre- 
sents, refuse to implement 
change. 

They argue that the only 
answer is more of the neo- 
liberal policies and subordi- 
nation of the world to big 
business which have caused 
the crisis. 

This contradiction is not 
some insane conspiracy. 

It flows from the logic at 
the heart of global capitalism. 

Those at the top of that 
system are unable to 
change course, even when 
they see the logic of their 
system driving the world 
towards disaster. 

In some cases those at 
the heads of giant firms, 
governments or global 
institutions can see no 
further than the imme- 
diate chase for markets 
and profits. 

This stupidity can lead 
them to pursue actions 
aimed at short term gain. 

These undermine the 
very long term viability of 
their own profit making and 
the stability of the world in 
which they operate. 

To see examples of such 
people you need look no fur- 
ther than those around US 
president George W Bush. 

But there are some at the 
top of capitalism who are 
more intelligent. 

They understand that cap- 
italism can create extremes 


socialism 
from 
below 


of wealth and poverty, and 
fuel bitterness which can 
erupt in ways which can 
threaten their future opera- 
tions. 

They also recognise that 
capitalism can damage the 
environment, and has been 
responsible for climate 
change which could threaten 
the sustainability of their 
system. 

The head of the oil 
company BP, Sir John 
Browne, is an example. 

He recognises the real 
threat, and the causes, of 
global warming. 

Browne has delivered se- 
rious lectures on environ- 
mental themes, and makes 
great play of BP’s investment 
in renewable energy. 

Yet BP is the world’s 
single biggest seller of petrol, 
and is set to expand further. 

After a series of mergers 
and acquisitions last year its 
production of oil and gas leapt 
by 55 percent, its oil and gas 
reserves by 190 percent. 


Shares 


This gulf between rhet- 
oric and practice comes 
from the pressures which 
every capitalist firm is sub- 
ject to. 

John Browne himself says 
that the bottom line is, “in- 
creasing sales, increasing 
margins and reducing costs”. 

His firm is in competition 
with other oil firms for mar- 
kets and profits. 

It has to maximise profits 
to satisfy those who own 
shares in the firm—mainly 
giant investment institutions. 

If BP fails to do this those 
investors will threaten to 
move their money to rival 
firms. 

Those at the head of cap- 
italist firms are compelled, on 
“pain of extinction” as Karl 
Marx put it, to follow the 
logic of capitalism. 

They can change this or 
that aspect of their opera- 
tions, or sometimes agree 
to take action which may hit 
immediate profits to help 


ensure future profit making. 

But there are real limits 
on this process. 

Capitalists can, of course, 
spot a market opportunity 
to make profit by, say, in- 
vestment in renewable 
energy. 

But they are subject to 
the central drive to make 
profit which ultimately over- 
rides all else. 

This logic means capital- 
ists press governments and 
global institutions to pursue 
policies which are aimed at 
helping that process, and 
block action which may chal- 
lenge it. 

To secure the kind of 
change needed means a fun- 
damental challenge to the 
system. 

Activists in the anti- 
capitalist movement who 
argue for such a challenge, 
for building more protests 
aimed at capitalism, its in- 
stitutions and its summits 
are right. 


Power 


And this is why those 
within the movement 
tempted to see the way for- 
ward as winning the ear of 
those at the top of the 
system are misguided. 

But if the kind of chal- 
lenge to the system that is 
needed is to be successful, 
it will take more than 
demonstrations. 

That movement must 
link with the one force in 
society that has the power 
to successfully challenge the 
enormous power of global 
capitalism. 

That force is the bil- 
lions of people who do 
all the work the system 
depends on, and suffer 
the daily exploitation 
and misery capitalism 
brings. 

They create all the 
wealth and profit the system 
depends on, and have the 
power to wrest it from 
those who control it now. 

There is hope for a sus- 
tainable future for the world 
and its people. 

It lies with linking the 
spirit of the anti-capitalist 
movement with the power 
and struggles of the global 
working class into a move- 
ment which can effect the 
fundamental change—a 
revolution—needed. 
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ANOTHER SUMMIT, and 
more claims from govern- 
ment leaders that they want 
to tackle world poverty and 
global warming. 

But as the delegates meet in 
the South African city of Johan- 
nesburg, they are likely to en- 
trench the same forces and 
policies responsible for the crisis. 

Almost three billion people, half 
the world’s population, live on less 
than two US dollars a day. 

Poverty brings hunger, death and 
disease. 

Some 30,000 children under five 
die every day from preventable 
causes. 

Diseases like AIDS, TB and 
malaria kill more than five million 
people a year. 

And the catastrophe of global 
warming threatens the whole planet. 

Almost all rep- 
utable scientists warn 
that pumping carbon 
dioxide into the at- 
mosphere is destabil- 
ising the world 
climate, despite the 
claim from George 
Bush that there is 
nothing to worry 
about. 

He said this week 
that he would not be 
bothering to attend the summit. 

He has gone along with his big 
business friends who have lobbied 
hard for him not to go to 
Johannesburg. 

When Bush first raised the 
idea of not attending the summit 
some 31 lobby groups and indi- 
viduals in the US wrote to him 
saying, “We applaud your deci- 
sion not to attend.” 

Signatories included representa- 
tives of seven think tanks that re- 
ceived funding from the world’s 
biggest oil corporation, ExxonMobil. 

Global warming is a serious 
problem. 

Ten of the world’s hottest years on 
record have occurred since 1990, 
making extreme weather more likely. 

These issues were discussed at 
the last Earth Summit in the Brazil- 
ian city of Rio de Janeiro in 1992. 

The centrepiece of Rio was a 
massive document called “Agenda 


Multinational 
corporations are 
hijacking the 
agenda for the 


World Summit? 
CHRISTIAN AID 


21”, which all the world leaders 
there signed up to. 

It promised action on poverty, 
debt, disease and much else. 

There were promises of action 
over global warming in the Frame- 
work Convention on Climate 
Change. 

Yet in the decade since then 
things have got worse, not better, on 
almost every front. 

“There is a gap between the goals 
and promises set out in Rio and the 
daily reality in rich and poor coun- 
tries alike,” admits United Nations 
general secretary Kofi Annan. 

The Rio agreement pledged a 
massive increase in aid from the 
richest countries to the poor. 

A target was set to boost aid from 
an average of 0.35 percent of eco- 
nomic output at the time of Rio to a 
still modest 0.7 percent. 

But by the year 2000 the average 
aid budget had fallen 
to just 0.22 percent 
of output, and in the 
US it was just 0.1 
percent. 

At Rio govern- 
ment leaders pledged 
to slash the debt 
burden which devas- 
tates many countries. 
But the total debt 
burden has grown by 
a third, to £1,700 bil- 
lion, since then. 

Poor countries pay almost 14 per- 
cent more of the proportion of their 
export earnings on debt payment 
than before. 

And half of the 26 countries re- 
ceiving “debt relief” still spend more 
on debt payments than on health. 

There would be “universal access” 
to safe drinking water and sanitation, 
according to the Rio summit. 

Yet 1.2 billion people are still 
without clean water supplies and 
three billion without adequate 
sanitation. 

Diarrhoea, a disease from which 
virtually no one need die, still kills 
2.12 million people a year. Yet Rio’s 
Agenda 21 summit promised to cut 
deaths from preventable diseases. 

There has been a 25 percent rise 
since Rio in the numbers dying 
from malaria, to over one million a 
year. There has been a sixfold leap 
in AIDS-related deaths to three 


Profit is the 


GOVERNMENTS’ commitment 
to corporate globalisation has 
systematically undermined the 
promises made at the Rio 
summit. 

Multinational corporations, 
governments that back them, 
and organisations like the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
World Bank pushed their “neo- 
liberal” economic dogma. 

They insisted that nothing 
should stand in the way of the 
relentless drive for profit and 
markets. 

They demanded that public 
services and regulation of busi- 
ness should be sacrificed to 
the rights of corporations to 
dominate every aspect of the 
world. 

Now in the Johannesburg 
summit even the pretence that 
government action can tackle 


the global crisis is being 
sidelined. 

In the jargon used in the Earth 
Summits, treaties between gov- 
ernments are labelled “Type 1 
agreements”. 

There will be none of these 
in Johannesburg. 


Entrench 


Instead the focus will be on 
“Type 2 agreements” or “public- 
private partnerships”, as the 
charity Christian Aid describes 
them. 

Christian Aid explains, “Type 
2 agreements, public-private 
partnerships operating at the 
UN level and as official outputs 
of the summit, will further en- 
trench the role of the private 
sector in the provision of areas 
vital for human, sustainable 


Earth Summit 


World leaders 
meet in South 


Africa, while 
poverty and 
global warmin 


rise. 


Paul McGarr 


argues the 
summit will not 
end the 


suffering 


million, mostly in Africa. 

What about the other great 
promise at Rio, of action on climate 
change by slashing carbon dioxide 
emissions? 

Emissions have risen, not fallen, 
by almost 10 percent globally since 
Rio. 

In 1997 modest targets for cut- 
ting carbon dioxide were finally 
agreed with the Kyoto climate 


riorit 
development.” 

The Johannesburg draft 
declaration “reaffirms an 
agenda of rapid liberalisation 
of investments and trade, 
under the banner of the WTO 
Trade Round in Doha.” 

Christian Aid gives a damn- 
ing assessment of the Johan- 
nesburg conference as “a 
world summit for business 
development”. 

Britain’s New Labour gov- 
ernment is among those at the 
forefront of championing this 
drive. 

Tony Blair is with a string 
of top business people in 
Johannesburg. 

He will be helping them to get 
a share of the money to be 
made from this global version 
of the PPP and PFI he forces on 
us in Britain. 


CONTINUING POVERTY in 
Africa (right) has 
provoked protests at the 
summit (below) 


change agreement. 

But the US, responsible for a 
quarter of all global emissions, re- 
fuses to back even these modest 
steps. 

Its carbon dioxide emissions were 
16 percent higher in 2000 than in 
1990, and are still rising. 

And the Kyoto treaty itself is so 
full of holes that its targets are un- 
likely to be met. The fastest growing 
source of greenhouse gas emissions, 
aviation, is simply excluded from the 
deal. 

No wonder South African pro- 
testers have denounced the summit 
as a sham. 


BP, Ford and Coke want 
‘Strong business impact’ 


BIG CORPORATIONS have 
played a key role in shaping the 
structure and agenda of the Earth 
Summit. 

The key force is a body called 
Business Action for Sustainable 
Development. 

The organisation held a meeting 


in Paris in October last year of 140 
executives of the world’s biggest 
companies. 

Bjorn Stigson of Business 
Action spoke openly about what 
they wanted from the summit. 

“We want to ensure that the 
business voice is heard in a strong 
and cohesive manner to give a 
strong business impact at the 
summit,” he said. 

“We have been active in inter- 
acting with the UN system and 
others to put across business 
ideas for the structure of the 
summit and for the agenda and 
arrangements which will eventu- 
ally emerge.” 


Poverty 


The corporations behind Busi- 
ness Action are among those re- 
sponsible for the very poverty 
and environmental devastation 
that the summit is supposed to 
address. 

They include oil companies 
like BP and Shell, and car com- 
panies like Ford and General 
Motors. 

There are also food corpora- 
tions such as Cargill and Coca- 


Cola, drugs firms like Bayer and 
Aventis, mining corporations like 
Rio Tinto and Anglo American, 
and genetically modified crop 
companies like Novartis and 
Monsanto. 

Business Action is chaired by 
Phillip Watts of Shell, with BP’s 
deputy chief executive Rodney 
Chase also on the board. 

Robert Wilson, of mining 
company Rio Tinto, is another 
board member of Business 
Action. 

Wilson has also been made 
part of Britain’s official delegation 
by Tony Blair. 

The vice-chair of the organi- 
sation is William Stavropoulos, 
chair of US corporation Dow 
Chemicals. 

This multinational owns Union 
Carbide, which was responsible 
for the world’s worst ever indus- 
trial disaster, in Bhopal in India in 
1984. 

The accident left 20,000 people 
dead. 

These are the firms and people 
the governments at the Earth 
Summit will be telling us will save 
the environment and tackle 
poverty and disease. 


Pictures: PA PHOTOS 
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NEW SURVEY ON CLASS 


Miore than 
a lifestyle 


“UP THE workers!” 


That was the headline in the Daily Mirror last 


week. 


The paper was reporting on a new MORI poll 
which found that 68 percent of the population 
agreed with the statement, “I’m working class 


and proud of it.” 

That is up from 52 
percent of people who 
agreed with that state- 
ment three years ago, and 
from 51 percent in 1994. 

The poll blows a hole 
in the idea pushed by 
Tony Blair and New 
Labour that “we’re all 
middle class now’’. 

The poll found that 55 
percent of those who are 
often labelled as middle 
class in fact identified 
themselves as working 
class. 

This shows that many 
people have a very good 
instinct for what class is. 

Class is not just a ques- 
tion of what clothes you 
wear, or whether you work 
in an office or a factory. 

As Karl Marx pointed 
out in the 19th century, 
there are a small minor- 
ity who control the offices, 
the shops and the facto- 
ries—the capitalists. 

The vast majority of 
people have to work in 
these places, creating 
wealth for the capitalists, 
in order to survive. 

It is this relationship 
built on exploitation that 
creates class. 

In between the work- 
ing class and the capital- 
ist class there is a layer of 
people, like managers, top 
legal figures and so on, 
who run society on behalf 
of the capitalist class. This 
is the middle class. 

They are rewarded 
with higher salaries than 
the rest of us. 

Government classifi- 
cations lump teachers, 
nurses, social workers 
and librarians in with 
managers and lawyers in 
“Class 1” or “Class 2” 
categories. 


Gap 


But the results of the 
survey show that a grow- 
ing number of people are 
rejecting these official 
categories. 

This reflects the 
widening gap between 
those at the top and those 
at the bottom in British 
society. 

Under 18 years of the 
Tories, and now under 
New Labour, inequality 
between rich and poor 
has increased. 

Between 1997 and 
2000, the first three years 
of the Labour govern- 
ment, the income of the 
top fifth of the population 
increased at twice the rate 
of the poorest. 

According to the gov- 
ernment’s own figures, in- 
equality rose under New 
Labour. The number of 
households officially de- 
fined as living in poverty 
stayed the same. 

Half of all men in 
Britain got less than 
£14,000 last year. 

For women, the fig- 
ures are even worse, with 
half getting less than 
£7,000 a year. 

The bottom tenth of 
all full time workers 


68 percent 
agree with the 
statement, “I’m 
working class 
and proud of it”? 


have seen their share of 
average weekly earnings 
fall from less than 60 
percent to less than 46 
percent. 

That means they are 
earning on average just 
£10,600 a year. 

There are hundreds of 
thousands of people un- 
employed and struggling 
to get by on benefits. 

We are constantly fed 
an image on TV, in mag- 
azines and newspapers 
and in advertising of a 
certain kind of lifestyle— 
whether it’s plush homes, 
four-wheel drive cars for 
shopping at Sainsbury’s 
or even just the posh 
“finest” supermarket 
ranges. 

The number of people 
who can buy into this 
lifestyle is very small. 


Houses 


A survey by Barclays 
Bank found that the rich- 
est district in the country 
is Kensington and Chelsea 
in west London, where 
terraced houses cost £1.2 
million. 

But only 12.5 percent 
of the population in the 
area get more than 
£60,000 a year. 

Of course, the very 
rich have sources of 
income far beyond their 
salaries. But even so the 
figures suggest that even 
in the very poshest 
places the rich are in a 
minority. 

The world of designer 
clothes, cruise holidays 
and top restaurants is far 
beyond the reach of more 
and more people. 

It is not just those sur- 
viving on benefits who are 
excluded from the world 
of the glossy magazines. 

It is workers with full 
time jobs like teachers, 
firefighters, nurses and 
lecturers. 

That increasing num- 
bers of people see them- 
selves as working class 
reflects growing aware- 
ness of the consequences 
of “flexible working”— 
lives ruined by long 
hours, shift working, 
being fearful of taking 
holidays and bullying by 
managers. 

They are rejecting the 
idea that class is an old 
fashioned idea irrelevant 
to a society where the tal- 
ented “make it’” whatever 
background they come 
from. 

And today people are 
not just getting poorer. 
They are getting more 
aware of that exploitation 
and more prepared to 
challenge it. 


by HAZEL CROFT 
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Malcoim X 


Fight back Dy any 
Means NECESSary 


ALCOLM X was gunned 

down on 21 February 

1965 as he addressed a 
political rally in Harlem, New 
York. 

The entire US establishment 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

The New York Times editorial the day 
after Malcolm’s murder said: 

“His ruthless and fanatical belief in 
violence not only set him apart from the 
responsible leaders of the civil rights 
movement—it also marked him out for 
notoriety and a violent end. 

“Malcolm X’s life was strangely and 
pitifully twisted. Yesterday someone 
came out of the darkness that he spawned 
and killed him.” 

The reason for the abuse was that over 
the previous six years Malcolm had come 
to express, with breathtaking eloquence, 
uncompromising opposition to US 
racism, imperialism and capitalism. 

He was born Malcolm Little in 1925 
in Omaha, Nebraska. He later described 
in his autobiography how his father had 
“seen four of his six brothers die by vio- 
lence, three of them killed by white men, 
including one by lynching”. 

Racists firebombed Malcolm’s home 
in 1929. The police tried to frame his 
father, Earl, for arson. He was a follower 
of a radical black movement led by 
Marcus Garvey. Earl was killed in 1931. 

The strain of bringing up eight chil- 
dren in Depression-hit America broke 
Malcolm’s mother. She was put in a 
mental asylum in 1939. 

Malcolm moved to live with his half- 
sister in Boston just as the Second World 
War broke out. 

Hundreds of thousands of other black 
people at the time were drawn from the 
rural Midwest and South of the US into 
the cities as industry expanded. 

Malcolm was one of many who 
drifted from one dead-end job to another. 
He was then forced into petty crime and 
jailed in 1946 for burglary. 

It was in prison that Malcolm joined the 
Nation of Islam in late 1948 or early 1949. 

The Nation of Islam or “Black Mus- 
lims” had been founded in 1930 and was 
led by Elijah Muhammad. 

On joining the Nation of Islam con- 
verts replaced their surname with X to 
signify the unknown African name taken 
from their ancestors by slave owners. 


HE FORMAL ideas of the 

Nation could best be de- 

scribed as eccentric. It took 
elements of Islam, but argued 
that white people were the 
result of a bizarre genetic ex- 
periment conducted by a black 
scientist 6,000 years ago. 

Salvation for blacks lay in total 
separation from whites, and follow- 
ing the Nation of Islam. 

It was not this that attracted people, 
but the defiant rejection of the idea that 
black people were inferior. 

The Nation’s membership in the early 
1950s was in the low hundreds. A decade 
later it had 100,000 members. 

It grew in the Northern black ghettos 
as the movement against legal segrega- 
tion, the civil rights movement, exploded 
in the South. 

Malcolm became the Nation’s best 
known spokesperson in 1959 when he 
was interviewed for a TV documentary. 

He was asked about some modest 
legal challenges to racism and answered: 


BS) ate) mealies Mere] @)iteliiarelare 
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“When someone sticks a knife into 
my back nine inches and then pulls it out 
six inches they haven’t done me any 
favour. They should not have stabbed me 
in the first place.” 

Within weeks he was splashed across 
the front pages, accused of being a “racist 
in reverse”. 

Even commentators sympathetic to the 
civil rights movement said Malcolm was 
every bit as evil as the white supremacists. 

But a response to racism, even a con- 
fused one, is not the same as racism itself. 
As Malcolm put it later: 

“Tf we react to white racism with a vi- 
olent reaction, that’s not black racism. If 
you come for me and put a rope around 
my neck and J hang you for it, to me 
that’s not racism. 

“Yours is the racism, but my reaction 
has nothing to do with racism.” 

The biggest problem with the Nation of 
Islam was that it did not even try to or- 
ganise people to resist racism. 

In fact its leaders actually condemned 
the growing movement against racism 
because it involved white anti-racists as 
well as black people. 


Publicly Malcolm stuck with the 
Nation’s policies. There is a scene in the 
excellent film about him in which a white 
student asks what she can do to fight 
racism. He replies, “You can do nothing.” 

He said later that was one of the worst 
mistakes in his life. 

For in the early 1960s Malcolm was 
already moving in a different direction. 
He wrote in his autobiography: 

“Privately I was convinced that our 
Nation of Islam could be an even greater 
force in the American black man’s overall 
struggle—if we engaged in more action.” 


HEN THE Los Angeles 
police shot seven 
Black Muslims in April 


1962 Malcolm wanted to launch 
a nationwide campaign. 

But Nation of Islam leader Elijah 
Muhammad scuppered the idea. 

The following year Malcolm was 
asked to comment on the assassination of 
John F Kennedy the week before. 

Despite its radical rhetoric the Nation 
had instructed its members not to criticise 
the dead president. 


Malcolm, however, said of Kennedy’s 
killing: 

“The chickens have come home to 
roost. Being an old farm boy myself, 
chickens coming home to roost never did 
make me sad—they’ve always made me 
glad.” 

The Nation suspended him and he left 
in March 1964. 

He now felt free to speak. The anti- 
racist movement and the struggle against 
colonialism had a major influence on 
him, and he found an increasing audience 
among young black civil rights activists. 

Over the next 11 months he travelled 
to the Middle East and Africa, and ad- 
dressed scores of meetings across the US. 
His ideas became more and more radical. 

On his return from Mecca he formed 
an organisation and said: 

“Tt’s true we are Muslims and our re- 
ligion is Islam, but we don’t mix our re- 
ligion with our politics and our 
economics—not any more. 

“We become involved with anybody, 
anywhere, anytime, and in any manner 
that’s designed to eliminate the evils af- 
flicting the people in our community.” 


In Africa he met leaders of a number 
of victorious anti-colonial movements. 

A few weeks before his murder he re- 
called a conversation with the Algerian 
ambassador to Ghana, “who is extremely 
militant and is a revolutionary in the 
truest sense of the word”. 

Malcolm realised that his own black 
nationalism had nothing to offer this man 
“because he was white. Where does that 
leave revolutionaries in Morocco, Egypt, 
Traq and Mauritania? 

“So [had to do a lot of thinking and 
reappraising of my definition of black 
nationalism.” 

At about the same time he said, “I 
don't speak against the sincere, well 
meaning, good white people. 

“T have learned that not all white 
people are racist.” 

In the last year of his life Malcolm 
came to see the connection between dif- 
ferent struggles across the globe. He said: 

“We are living in an era of revolution, 
and the revolt of the American Negro is 
part of the rebellion... 

“We are today seeing a global struggle 
of the oppressed against the oppressor, 
the exploited against the exploiters.” 

He became a staunch anti-capitalist. 
He said, “Show me a capitalist and I'll 
show you a bloodsucker,” and, “You 
can’t have capitalism without racism.” 

He added that if you find someone 
who “makes you sure they do not have 
this racism in their outlook, usually 
they’re socialists”. 


ALCOLM X did not 

become a socialist. But 

he was a revolutionary, 
and that meant he had to look at 
how the oppressed and ex- 
ploited could overthrow the 
system that holds them down. 

He said, “You have whites who 
are fed up. You have blacks who are 
fed up... 

“When the day comes when the 
whites who are really fed up...learn how 
to establish the proper type of communi- 
cation with those blacks who are fed up 
and they get some coordinated action 
going, you’ll get some changes. 

“And it will take both. It will take 
everything that you’ ve got.” 

He believed such unity was desirable 
but very difficult to achieve. The first 
step, he said, was to build a militant black 
organisation. 

The anti Vietnam War movement and 
the black ghetto uprisings in the late 
1960s showed the possibility for unity 
between blacks and whites. 

No one knows how Malcolm’s ideas 
would have developed had he witnessed 
that. We do know he had no time for the 
idea that an “enlightened elite” could 
reform racism away or that the mass of 
black people should put their faith in the 
handful accepted into the establishment. 

He said, “It’s impossible for a chicken 
to produce a duck egg. The system in this 
country cannot produce freedom for the 
Afro-American. 

“Tt is impossible for this system, this 
economic system, this political system, 
this social system, this system period.” 
Hi The Autobiography of Malcolm X 
(Penguin, £9.99) has inspired genera- 
tions of anti-racists and socialists. 

It is the basis of Spike Lee’s excel- 
lent biographical film, Malcolm X, avail- 
able from video rental shops. 

Also highly recommended is Malcolm 
X: Socialism and Black Nationalism by 
Kevin Ovenden (Bookmarks, £2.95). 


by KEVIN OVENDEN 


view 


Manipulation 
of a tragedy 


“IS ANY child safe?” the Daily Express 
thundered last week. 

In the wake of the tragic murders of Holly 
Wells and Jessica Chapman, the tabloids 
are seeking to boost circulation by playing 
on parents’ fears. 

The News of the World is planning a repeat 
of the “name and shame” campaign against 
paedophiles it ran two years ago. 

This is a despicable attempt to stir up the 
same vigilante violence that resulted in scores of 
innocent people being attacked. 

It has absolutely nothing to do with Holly or 
Jessica’s deaths. The man accused of their mur- 
ders was not a registered paedophile and there 
is no evidence of a sexual motive for the killings. 

The coroner at the inquest in the girls’ murders 
accused the newspapers of hindering the search 
for them by offering large rewards for information. 

It’s not just the tabloid papers that are ma- 
nipulating the grief for their own benefit. 

Tory leader lain Duncan Smith is hoping to 
claw back some popularity. A newspaper has re- 
ported that he is about to call for a return of the 
death penalty for child killers. 

The murder of the girls has understandably 
shocked and horrified many people, but such 
murders are extremely rare. 

The press rants about rising numbers of child 
murders, but most surveys say that the child 
murder rate has stayed the same for decades. 

Columnists hark back to the 1950s when chil- 
dren could play safely in the streets, but the 
number of child murders was no smaller then, 
and could even have been larger. 

World Health Organisation figures show that 
the number of children murdered in Britain 
halved between the 1970s and the 1990s, from 
around 100 to around 50 a year. 


Unbearable pressures 


Only four of the top 26 industrialised countries 
have fewer child murders a year than Britain. 

The stories of children abducted and mur- 
dered by strangers dominate the headlines pre- 
cisely because they are so exceptional. 

Home Office figures show that 95 percent of 
child murders are committed by parents or carers. 

The figures for children killed by strangers 
include those who die in hit and run accidents. 

As Mary Marsh, director of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
said last week, “There isn’t a child killer lurking 
on every street corner. The major threat to chil- 
dren remains in the home.” 

The majority of children killed in the home 
die between being born and going to school. 

This points to the unbearable pressures 
put on families as people struggle with 
poverty, insecurity and a lack of childcare. 

The picture is the same in cases of other 
types of child abuse. Of 1,003 cases of abuse 
reported to the charity Childline in one year, 
only eight involved a stranger. 

This does not diminish the horror of child 
murders when they do take place. 

But it does help a rational assessment of the 
mounting evidence that an exaggerated fear of 
strangers is restricting children’s lives. 

The more children are kept indoors, the less 
they become used to dealing with adults, and 
the less children there are around on the streets 
to look after each other. 

If the papers are so worried about children, why 
don’t they campaign for a cut in the speed limit? 

If speed limits were cut to 20mph it would 
reduce by at least half the 200 children killed 
every year on the roads. 

Instead the papers who talk about child killers 
promote the fast car culture and motorists’ rights. 

And they could campaign against the home- 
lessness, poverty and alienation that blights too 
many young lives. 
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IT’S COLD WAR 


ALL OVER AGAIN 


by JUDY COX 


THE SUM of All Fears, 
which is now being 
shown in cinemas, 
was done and dusted 
before 11 September 
2001. 

But the film deals with 
a major terrorist attack on 
the US and has been seen 
as Hollywood's first attempt 
to deal with the attacks. It 
has been a big hit in the 
US. 

The Sum of All Fears is 
one of four films made from 
Tom Clancy’s spy thrillers, 
which feature CIA agent 
Jack Ryan, maverick Russ- 
ian generals and an assort- 
ment of crazed terrorists. 

But this latest offering is 
not a gung-ho cinematic re- 
venge for 11 September, 
with the US military kicking 
ass and saving the free 
world. 

This doesn’t mean it’s 
a good film. It’s just not 
as bad as it could have 
been. 

The first half borders on 
the farcical, with a script not 
so much written as re- 
hashed from old James 
Bond movies and set un- 
comfortably in 2002. 

Alan Bates gives a hi- 
larious performance as a vi- 
cious neo-Nazi. He plans 
to avoid Hitler’s mistake of 
taking on too many ene- 
mies at once. Instead his 
dastardly plot is to spark nu- 
clear war so he can “take 
over zee vorld”. 

Funniest of all is Ben Af- 
fleck as a young CIA agent. 

Affleck acts, in as far 
as he acts at all, like a 
laid back teenager play- 
ing at spies. 

We are supposed to be- 
lieve that he is an expert on 
Russia with a unique power 
of insight needed by the mil- 
itary top brass. But you 
couldn’t take him seriously 


“LISTEN GUYS, the Russians are coming” 


even if it did mean saving 
the world. 

There is a dramatic 
change of tone in the 
second half of the film when 
the body count rises and 
tension mounts, but there 
are no real surprises. 

Some interesting politi- 
cal ideas hover around the 
film, like the US’s role in 
arming Israel. 

Overall the film reveals a 


The godfathers’ 


hold in N 


IF YOU want to know 
more about modern Italy 
then read See Naples and 
Die, the new book by so- 
cialist Tom Behan. 

It is about the Camorra, 
the powerful organised 
crime group that domi- 
nates the southern Italian 
city of Naples. 

The Camorra has 
grown because of the 
huge unemployment rate 
in the Campania region— 
23.3 percent overall and 
28 percent in Naples. 

It can offer people em- 
ployment in its gangs, 
selling contraband ciga- 
rettes and drugs, and in 
various other illegal 
schemes. In this way it 
has won the loyalty of 
tens of thousands of 
people. 

The corruption at the 
heart of politics in Naples 
is astounding. Politicians 


aples 


by MATTHEW 
COOKSON 


of all the major parties 
still look to the Camorra 
to provide votes, social 
control and funding. 

The modern Camorra 
grew out of the devasta- 
tion caused by the 1980 
Naples earthquake and 
the huge funds sent in for 
reconstruction. 

Tom’s book shows 
that the working class re- 
sistance to the Camorra 
that has been seen in 
recent years is the only 
real alternative. 
™@See Naples and Die: 
The Camorra and Organ- 
ised Crime by Tom Behan 
is available from Book- 
marks, price £11.99. Go to 
www.bookmarks.uk.com 
or phone 020 7637 1848. 


sense of deep insecurity, a 
new world of disorder. 

Politicians and generals 
are shown as powerless to 
stop themselves being 
caught up in the crazy logic 
of war. 

They fear the appear- 
ance of weakness more 
than mutually assured nu- 
clear destruction. 

It is not an affirmation of 
US power but a demonstra- 


tion of how the world can 
never be safe with nuclear 
weapons in it. 

This aspect of the film 
has made some reviewers 
describe it as subversive. 

But any hint of an inter- 
esting plot development 
soon gets buried beneath 
so much old fashioned, te- 
dious tosh. 

Presidents cannot save 
the day but, never fear, 


honourable CIA and KGB 
agents are on hand. 

If you are nostalgic for 
Cold War thrillers, with 
boozy Russkies, clever 
gadgets, weapons and 
black-clad agents bumping 
each other off, you might 
like this film. 

Otherwise be thankful 
that The Sum of All Fears 
isn’t the sum of all the aw- 
fulness it could have been. 


Dive into a tale 
from lreland 1916 


JUST OUT in paperback is At Swim, Two 
Boys by Jamie O'Neill. 

It is a brilliantly conceived novel which 
tells the story of two 16 year old boys who 
fallin love on the outskirts of Dublin in 1916. 

The backdrop is of course the growing 
mood for Irish independence from the 
British, culminating in the Easter Rising. 

Doyler, the more confident of the two 
boys, comes from a desperately poor back- 
ground and is a socialist. 

He has read James Connolly’s Labour 
in Irish History and wears the badge of 
Connolly’s Irish Citizen Army. 

Jim, the son of a shopkeeper, is more 
naive. He is sure in his love for Doyler, but 
he is also scared of what this might mean. 

The two make a pact. Jim will learn 
to swim so that at Easter they can swim 
to a rock off the coast and claim it for 
Ireland. 

The agreement is lightly made. But as 
the story progresses it becomes a poignant 
symbol of what they mean to each other. 

The Oscar Wilde trial also haunts the 
novel. One character has just got out of 


by JAMES O’NIONS 


jail after being sentenced to two years hard 
labour, as Wilde was, for expressing “love 
that dare not speak its name”. 

This, together with the stifling atmos- 
phere of Irish Catholicism that affects 
Jim particularly, undermines the ability 
of the two boys to realise their sexuality. 

O'Neill clearly has an understanding of 
gay and Irish politics and history. He also 
shows a deep understanding of human 
emotion and behaviour, so all his charac- 
ters feel very real. 

| found myself on the edge of my seat, 
rooting for Jim and Doyler’s relationship 
against their fear and their circumstances. 

The novel is romantic, sweet and 
beautifully written, without being over- 
romanticised. | would wholeheartedly rec- 
ommend it to anyone. 

BAt Swim, Two Boys by Jamie O’Neill is 
available from Bookmarks, price £6.99 
(see left for details). 
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The workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
new society can only be 
constructed when they 
collectively seize control of 
that wealth and plan its 
production and 
distribution. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORM 


The present system cannot 
be patched up or reformed 
as the established Labour 
and trade union leaders 
say. It has to be 
overthrown. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD 


The structures of the 
present parliament, army, 
police and judiciary 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working 
class. 

They grew up under 
capitalism and are 
designed to protect the 
ruling class against the 
workers. 

The working class 
needs an entirely different 
kind of state—a workers’ 
state based upon councils 
of workers’ delegates and 
a workers’ militia. 

At most parliamentary 
activity can be used to 
make propaganda against 
the present system. 

Only the mass action of 
the workers themselves 
can destroy the system. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


The struggle for socialism 
is part of a worldwide 
struggle. 

We campaign for 
solidarity with workers in 
other countries. 

We oppose everything 
which turns workers from 
one country against those 
from other countries. 

We oppose racism and 
imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We 
support the right of black 
people and other 
oppressed groups to 
organise their own 
defence. 

We support all genuine 
national liberation 
movements. 

The experience of 
Russia demonstrates that 
a socialist revolution 
cannot survive in isolation 
in one country. In Russia 
the result was state 
capitalism, not socialism. 

In Eastern Europe and 
China a similar system was 
later established by 
Stalinist parties. 

We support the 
struggle of workers in 
these countries against 
both private and state 
Cries Ce 

We are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. 

We are for an end to all 
forms of discrimination 
against lesbians and gays. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY 


To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party. Such a party can 
only be built by activity in 
the mass organisations of 
the working class. 

We have to prove in 
practice to other workers 
that reformist leaders and 
reformist ideas are 
opposed to their own 
interests. 

We have to build a rank 
and file movement within 
the unions. 

We urge all those who 
agree with our policies to 
join with us in the 
struggle to build the 
revolutionary party. 


BARNSLEY 


The war on terror one year on 
Wed 11 Sep, 7.30pm, Barnsley Library. 


BAYSWATER 


Is fascism on the rise? 
Thu 29 Aug, 7.30pm, Coffee Island, 30 Westbourne Grove 
(opp Saqi Books). With Gary McFarlane. 


BIRKENHEAD 


11 September: the war on terror one year on 
Thu 12 Sep, 7.30pm, Oxton Green Community Centre, 
Christchurch Rd. With Paul Sillett. 


BIRMINGHAM STIRCHLEY 


The war on terrorism: who’s terrorising who? 
Thu 29 Aug, 7.30pm, Stirchley Community Centre, 
Pershore Rd. 


BLOOMSBURY 


The war on terror one year on 
Wed 11 Sep, 7pm, Room 3, Drill Hall, 16 Chenies St. 


BRADFORD 
The new left: how should we organise? 
Sat 7 Sep, 2.30pm, Love Apple Cafe, Great Horton Rd. 


BRENT 


Woomera breakout: video showing 
Sun 8 Sep, 3.30pm, Willesden Library Centre, 
95 Willesden High Rd. 


BRIGHTON 
Is the US all-powerful? 


Sun 8 Sep, 7pm, Phoenix Community Centre, Phoenix Place. 


With Michael Bradley. 


BRISTOL GLOUCESTER ROAD 


What would socialism look like? 
Sun 8 Sep, 3pm, Casa Sudacca, Zetland Rd. 


BURNLEY 
Is Labour still a working class party? 


Tue 3 Sep, 7.30pm, Shalamar, Church St. With Chris Harman. 


CALEDONIAN ROAD 


New Labour and the unions: is the honeymoon over? 
Thu 29 Aug, 7.30pm, Shillibeers Restaurant, North Rd. 
With Dave Hayes. 


CAMBERWELL & PECKHAM 


Can we save the planet? 
Tue 3 Sep, 7pm, Tadim’s, Camberwell Church St, 
Camberwell Green. 


CAMBRIDGE 

As the stockmarkets crash, is capitalism in crisis? 
Thu 29 Aug, 7.30pm, Jaffe Net Cafe, Miller Rd. 
CAMDEN 


Imperialism: the armed wing of globalisation? 
Mon 30 Sep, 7.30pm, Cafe Marx, Castlehaven Community 
Centre, Hawley Rd. 


CANTERBURY 


The Middle East, oil and war 
Thu 12 Sep, 7.30pm, Canterbury Wholefoods, Jewry Lane. 


CARDIFF 


How can we change the world? 
Tue 10 Sep, 7.30pm, Atlantic Coffee House, City Rd. 


CHESTERFIELD 


Che Guevara: more than a revolutionary icon? 
Thu 5 Sep, 7.30pm, Assembly Rooms, Market Hall. 
With Judith Orr. 


COLCHESTER 
From punk to Pop Idol: how capitalism steals music 
Mon 2 Sep, 8pm, RAD, Southway. With Martin Smith 


CRAWLEY 


The crisis of European social democracy 
Wed 11 Sep, 7.30pm, Three Bridges Community Centre, 
Gales Place. With Jake Hoban. 


CREWE 

What would a socialist society be like? 
Wed 4 Sep, 7pm, Crown, Earl St. 
CROYDON 

Do all US workers back Bush? 

Thu 29 Aug, 7.30pm, Spice Cafe, Surrey St. 
DUDLEY 

Iraq, war and imperialism 


Thu 5 Sep, 8pm, Claughton Community Centre, Blowers Green. 


EALING 


Revolution: is it possible? 
Thu 5 Sep, 7.30pm, Friends Meeting House, Woodville Rd. 
With Alan Kenny. 


EAST HAM 


Islam and Islamophobia 
Thu 29 Aug, 6.30pm, Barveens Cafe, 2F St John’s Rd 
(opp car park). With Hassan Mahamdallie. 


ELEPHANT & CASTLE 


Terrorism: is it the response of the dispossessed? 
Wed 4 Sep, 7.30pm, Tas Cafe, Borough High St. 


Marxist forums 


The Socialist Workers Party is hosting Marxist forums across England 
and Wales. Why not come along and join in the discussion? 
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ENFIELD 


Che Guevara: more than a revolutionary icon? 
Thu 5 Sep, 7.30pm, Edmonton Community Centre, Plevna St. 


FINSBURY PARK 


Hidden wars of Desert Storm: video showing 
Tue 3 Sep, 7.30pm, Cafe Moda, Fonthill Rd (London 
Fashion Centre). 


HACKNEY DALSTON 


The Earth Summit: can it save the world? 
Wed 4 Sep, 7.30pm, Centerprise, Stoke Newington Rd. 
With Andrew Stone. 


HACKNEY HOMERTON 


Is the US all-powerful? 
Thu 5 Sep, 7.30pm, Chat’s Palace, Chatsworth Rd. 
With Kevin Ovenden. 


HACKNEY QUEENSBRIDGE 
After the Earth Summit: can our rulers save the 


planet? 
Wed 4 Sep, 7.30pm, Queensbridge Community Centre, Holly St. 


HACKNEY SHOREDITCH 


Imperialism: the armed wing of globalisation? 
Thu 12 Sep, 8pm, Barley Mow, Curtain Rd. With Yuri Prasad. 


HACKNEY STAMFORD HILL 


The war on terror: one year on 
Wed 11 Sep, 7.30pm, Cyprus House, Manor Parade. 


HACKNEY UPPER CLAPTON 


After the Earth Summit: can we save the planet? 
Tue 3 Sep, 7.30pm, Cafe Agnia, 113C Upper Clapton Rd. 


HACKNEY WICK 


After the Earth Summit: how can we save the planet? 
Sun 8 Sep, 4pm, Quality Cafe, 244 Morning Lane. 


HARRINGAY GREEN LANES 
After the Earth Summit: can capitalism save the 


environment? 
Wed 4 Sep, 7.30pm, Cafe Delices du Jour, 533 Green Lanes 
(corner of Hewitt Rd). With lan Rappel. 


HUDDERSFIELD 


Socialism and war 
Thu 12 Sep, 6pm, Coffeevolution, Wood St. 


ILFORD 


Music and resistance 
Tue 3 Sep, 7.30pm, Icon Bar & Restaurant, 262 Ilford High Rd. 


IPSWICH 


Che Guevara: more than a revolutionary icon? 
Mon 2 Sep, 8pm, Cafe Marx, CAB, Tower St. 
With Jim Jepps. 


LADBROKE GROVE 


Are women any nearer to equality? 
Tue 10 Sep, 7.30pm, Green Room, Paddington Arts Centre, 
Woodfield Rd. With Joe Cardwell. 


LEEDS CHAPELTOWN 


Reggae, racism and resistance 
Thu 29 Aug, 7.30pm, West Indian Centre, Laycock Place. 
With Marven Scott. 


LEEDS CITY CENTRE 


How can we save the environment? 
Tue 3 Sep, 7.30pm, Swarthmore Centre 
(opp Park Lane College). 


LEEDS HEADINGLEY 


Why do Bush and Blair want war at any price? 
Tue 3 Sep, 7.30pm, All Hallows Church, Regents Terrace 
(off Hyde Park Rad). 


LEICESTER 

Anti-capitalism: does the movement need political 
parties? 

Mon 2 Sep, 7.30pm, Mozart Cafe, London Rd. 
LEYTONSTONE 


9-11 one year on: who’s terrorising who? 
Tue 10 Sep, 7.30pm, Prospero’s Cafe. With Megan Trudell. 


LIVERPOOL CITY CENTRE 

11 September: the war on terror one year on 

Wed 11 Sep, 7.15pm, Casa, Hope St. 

LIVERPOOL TOXTETH 

11 September: the war on terror one year on 

Sun 8 Sep, 5pm, Somali Community Centre, Lodge Lane. 
LUTON BURY PARK 


Imperialism’s bloody history in the Middle East 
Thu 5 Sep, 7.30pm, Bury Park Community Centre. 


LUTON CENTRAL 

Science under capitalism: working for people or 
profit? 

Mon 2 Sep, 7.30pm, Co-Motion (next to Thistle Hotel, 
outside Arndale Centre). 


MANCHESTER CENTRAL 


Malcolm X 
Sat 7 Sep, 3pm, Unitarian Chapel, Cross St. With Ameen Hadi. 


JOIN THE SOCIALISTS 


To join the Socialist Workers Party, fill in this form and send it to PO Box 82, London E3 3LH 
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MANCHESTER RUSHOLME 


Is America invincible? 
Thu 5 Sep, 6.30pm, Dil Dar Cafe, 111 Wilmslow Rd. 


MUSWELL HILL 


The bloody history of US imperialism 
Tue 3 Sep, 7.30pm, Sasa Thai Restaurant (opp Woolworths). 


NEW CROSS 


9-11 one year on: who’s terrorising who? 
Tue 10 Sep, 7pm, Moonbow Jake’s Cafe Bar (between New 
Cross & New Cross Gate @). 


NORTHAMPTON 


Does the media control our ideas? 
Thu 5 Sep, 7.30pm, Cafe Msaada, Kettering Rd 
(below Picturedrome). 


NOTTINGHAM HOCKLEY 


The Earth Summit: what’s behind the hype? 
Tue 10 Sep, 7pm, Vam’s Bar, Broad St. 


NOTTINGHAM SHERWOOD 


Racism: myths and realities 
Tue 3 Sep, 7.30pm, Katmandu, Mansfield Rd. 


NOTTINGHAM TRENT BRIDGE 


The Middle East, oil and war 
Fri 30 Aug, 12.30pm, Larwood & Voce Tavern, 
Nottingham County Cricket Club. 


OLDHAM 


Can war bring peace? 
Sat 7 Sep, 2pm, Cafe Bar 360, Gallery Oldham, Greaves St. 


PLYMOUTH 


Che Guevara: more than a revolutionary icon? 
Mon 2 Sep, 7.30pm, Martinsgate Education Centre, Bretonside. 


POPLAR 
Earth Summit in South Africa: can our rulers save 


the environment? 
Wed 4 Sep, 7pm, Lord (Indian cafe), 263 East India Dock Rd. 


READING 


Is violence necessary to achieve a socialist revolution? 
Sat 31 Aug, 4pm, Reading International Solidarity Centre, 
London St. 


ROCHESTER 


Can Palestine be free? 
Thu 29 Aug, 8pm, Eon Internet Cafe, Rochester High St. 


SHEFFIELD BURNGREAVE 


The bloody history of US imperialism 
Fri 30 Aug, 7.30pm, Yemeni Community Centre, 
Burngreave Rd. 


SHEFFIELD CARBROOK ENGINEERS 
Labour and the unions: is the honeymoon over? 
Fri 6 Sep, 11am, Carbrook Hall pub, Attercliffe Common. 


SHEFFIELD CARBROOK OFFICE WORKERS 


Can the stock exchanges bounce back? 
Thu 5 Sep, 5.30pm, Carbrook Hall Pub, Attercliffe Common. 
With Dave Hayes. 


SHEFFIELD CRYSTAL PEAKS 


Can Bush’s empire be stopped? 
Mon 2 Sep, 7.30pm, Art Space, shopping centre. 


SHEFFIELD DARNALL 


Revolution: the only solution? 
Wed 4 Sep, 7.30pm, Darnall & District Medical Aid Society, 
Fisher Lane. With Dave Hayes. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Unions and the new left: how should we organise? 
Mon 2 Sep, 7.45pm, Freedom Cafe, High St. 


ST ALBANS 
Are New Labour the new Tories? How much has Blair 


changed the Labour Party? 
Mon 2 Sep, 7.30pm, Trinity Church, Victoria St. 


STOCKPORT 


Is racism getting worse? 
Thu 5 Sep, 7pm, Stockport Central Library. 


TOOTING 

Globalisation and workers’ revolt in Latin America 
Wed 4 Sep, 7.45pm, Derinton Rd Community Centre, 
Derinton Rd. 


WALSALL 


Imperialism: the armed wing of globalisation? 
Sat 31 Aug, 12.30pm, Palfrey Community Centre, Milton St. 


WALTHAMSTOW 


9-11 one year on: who’s terrorising who? 
Thu 5 Sep, 7.30pm, Cafe Rio, 85 High St, Walthamstow. 
With Helen Salmon. 


WATFORD 


Does the media control our ideas? 
Thu 29 Aug, 7.30pm, West Watford Community Centre, 
Harwood Rd. With Mark Thomas. 


WESTMINSTER 


Islam and Islamophobia 
Tue 3 Sep, 6pm, Churchill Cafe, Parliament St. 


WHITSTABLE 


Why does Bush want to attack Iraq? 
Thu 5 Sep, 7.30pm, Marx & Sparks (cnr of Warwick Rd & 
Albert St). 


WIGAN 

Globalisation and US capitalism 

Wed 4 Sep, 8pm, Mabs Cross Hotel. 

WOOLWICH 

Terrorism: is it the response of the dispossessed? 
Thu 5 Sep, 7.30pm, Earl of Chatham, Woolwich. 

YORK 

Globalisation: if big business can cross borders, 


why can’t people? 
Thu 29 Aug, 7.30pm, Priory St Centre. With Graham Mustin. 


Contact 
socialists 
near you 


Barnsley 

@ 07881 558 590 
Birmingham 

@ 07949 028 362 
Black Country 
@ 07941 834 125 
Bradford 

& 07811 403 299 
Brighton 

®@ 07808 368 551 
Bristol 

@ 07711 718 519 
Cambridge 

@ 07950 142 464 
Cardiff 

@ 07788 770 741 
Central London 
®@ 07957 316 094 
Chesterfield 

®@ 07881 558 590 
Coventry 

®@ 07712 047 873 
East Anglia 

® 07946 269 024 
East London 

®@ 07753 697 743 
Exeter 

®@ 07939 558 115 
Hackney 

®@ 07813 135 922 
Home Counties 
®& 07905 589 865 
Kent 

@ 07761 279 983 
Lancashire East 
@ 07968 952 180 
Lancashire West 
®B 07931 725 633 
Leeds & West 
Yorkshire 

@ 07757 491 497 
Manchester 

®@ 07946 413 763 
Merseyside 

@ 07951 241 562 
North London 

® 07957 209 057 
Norwich 

®@ 07733 137 201 
Nottingham 

@ 07956 477 778 
Plymouth 

®& 07803 620 390 
Portsmouth 

= 07801 290 411 
Sheffield 

® 07905 678 506 
South East 
London 

@ 07951 737 003 
South London 

®B 07939 017 973 
Southampton 

@ 07811 210 036 
Swansea 

®@ 07813 809 238 
Thames Valley 
®B 07929 618 579 
Tyneside 

@ 07866 465 452 
Waltham Forest 
@ 07796 697 271 
West London 

B 07958 996 777 
York 

®@ 07956 237 270 


For more 
details of 
events phone 
the SWP 
national office 
on 020 7538 
5821 or e-mail 
enquiries@ 
swp.org.uk 
Socialist 
Worker 
supporters in 
Scotland are 
members of 
the Scottish 
Socialist 
Party. 

For events in 
Scotland 
phone the 
SSP on 0141 
221 7714. 
Phone the 
Socialist 
Worker 
Platform (part 
of the SSP) 
07855 023 739. 
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Socialists and 
the struggle for 


Basque freedom 


THE SPANISH govern- 
ment this week won a 
parliamentary vote to 
make the Basque na- 
tionalist political party 
Batasuna illegal. 

Batasuna Is the polit- 
ical wing of the ETA 
armed group. We spoke 
to INAKI ORTIZ of So- 
cialist Workers sister 
paper in Spain, En 
Lucha. 


WHY IS the Spanish 
government doing 
this? 

IT IS part of a strategy 
by the Spanish state to 
repress the Basque na- 
tional movement. 

Itis also an attempt by 
the right wing PP govern- 
ment to boost its electoral 
support by appearing to 
be “tough on terrorism”. 

The Spanish govern- 
ment has been unable to 
eradicate ETA in 35 years 
of struggle, despite 
putting nearly 600 of its 
members in Spanish jails. 

The PP government 
has attempted to crimi- 
nalise the Basque move- 
ment by making its youth 
wing illegal and closing 
down its daily newspaper. 

Unfortunately the 
Spanish left has not of- 
fered any alternative to 
the government’s re- 
pressive polices. 

The main opposition 
party, the Socialist Party, 
supports the govern- 
ment’s attitude, and the 
Communist Party led 
United Left is divided over 
its response. 

The moderate Basque 
Nationalist Party rejects 
ETA but opposes the 
government's moves. 

The Basque National- 
ist Party argues that the 
PP government's attempt 
to crush opposition to “the 
unity of Spain” shows the 
lingering influence of 
Franco inside the party. 

Franco was the dicta- 
tor who ran Spain from 
the 1930s to the 1970s 
and was ruthless in im- 
posing “the unity of 
Spain”. 


WHAT ARE the roots 
of Basque 
nationalism? 

THE BASQUES have al- 
ways formed a distinct 
community in what is 
today northern Spain and 
south western France. 

Their unique language 
has given the Basques a 
strong sense of identity. 

Basque nationalism 
emerged at the end of the 
19th century as a con- 
servative movement re- 
jecting industrialisation 
and Spanish immigrant 
workers. 

During the 20th cen- 
tury Basque nationalism 
grew into a mass popular 
movement, especially 
through its role in the re- 
sistance under Franco. 

Subsequent democ- 
ratic governments have 
continued to use repres- 
sive methods against 
ETA, which has led many 
people to continue sup- 
porting ETA. 


WHAT is ETA? 

ETA WAS formed in 1959 
and fights for an inde- 
pendent Basque Coun- 
try. It played a major role 
in the struggle against 
Francoism. 

ETA was heavily in- 
fluenced by national lib- 
eration struggles around 
the world in the 60s and 
70s, and it adopted left 
wing politics. 

However, its strategy 
of bombings and assas- 
sinations has helped the 
Spanish government to 
isolate the national 
movement from the rest 
of the left in Spain and in 
the Basque Country. 

The killing of Socialist 
Party representatives 
makes it particularly diffi- 
cult to win wider support 
for its demands. 


HOW MUCH support 
does Batasuna have? 
BATASUNA regularly re- 
ceives 15 percent of votes 
in the Basque Country. 
Its politics are on the 
left. Its supporters are in 
the forefront of workers’ 


and neighbourhood strug- 
gles, for women’s rights 
and in international soli- 
darity campaigns. 

However, the fight for 
national independence 
overshadows all other 
questions. The move- 
ment’s uncritical support 
for ETA’s actions has lost 
it support in the Basque 
Country itself. 


WHAT IS the solution? 
WE ARE critical of ETA’s 
methods. But the reasons 
for its existence are po- 
litical, so repression will 
not “solve” the question. 

The Basque Country, 
like other areas, has 
some autonomy within 
the Spanish state. But it is 
very limited, and only ap- 
plies to three of the four 
Basque provinces. 

The Basques have 
never been allowed a 
vote on being part of the 
Spanish state. 

There was a referen- 
dum on the Spanish con- 
stitution in 1978. Itwona 
majority across the rest 
of Spain, but not in the 
Basque Country. 

Only 35 percent 
backed it there. All 
Basque nationalist parties 
called for an abstention. 

The constitution 
gives the Spanish army 
the “right” to intervene 
anywhere the “unity” of 
the Spanish state is 
threatened. 

All the three main 
Basque nationalist par- 
ties, Including those who 
oppose ETA, want some 
form of independence. 

No one knows what 
the result of a referendum 
would be. Some polls 
suggest 60 percent would 
back independence. 
Others suggest a differ- 
ent outcome. 

The Spanish left has 
to defend the democra- 
tic right of the Basques 
to have a vote. It also has 
to defend the right of 
Batasuna to exist. 

Only this way will 
peace and justice ever be 
achieved. 


(Peete Bilbao Sa 
ea BASGU E- 
COU NTRY. 
= d 
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BLACK WORKERS in Zimbabwe like these fought against white riliiority sie ok decades. 
Today they are still fighting against its legacy 


Poor have 


false allies 


NEW LABOUR, the Tories 
and the US government are 
all trying to blame Zim- 
babwe’s president, Robert 
Mugabe, for famine in south- 
ern Africa. 

They use the same language of 
“regime change” that we hear 
used about Iraq. 

On Wednesday of last week 
George W Bush’s top adviser on 
African affairs said that the US 
wants Mugabe out, and that he had 
“stolen an election”. 

This is breathtaking hypocrisy 
from the people who are in the 
White House because they stole the 
Florida election for Bush. 

The day after the US attacked 
Mugabe, British Tories made a huge 
fuss about the “plight” of white 
farmers and demanded that New 
Labour take action. 

Two days later foreign secretary 
Jack Straw said that Zimbabwe was a 
“self made pariah, not a colonial 
victim”. 

They speak as if Robert Mugabe 
was the world’s greatest villain, 
except perhaps for Saddam Hussein. 

Certainly Mugabe is guilty of 
crimes against the black people of 
Zimbabwe. 

He had slashed their living stan- 
dards, imposed charges for health 
and education, forced through pri- 
vatisation and repressed people who 
fought back. 

But Bush and the Tories like all 
this. In this respect Mugabe looks 


by by CHARLIE KIMBER KIMBER 


very much like Margaret Thatcher. 

His crime, in the right’s eyes, is 
to have taken some of the land away 
from the white farmers. 

The real wonder is that it took so 
long for this to happen. 

More than 20 years after the end 
of white minority rule, around 4,000 
white farmers still own nearly half of 
the best land. 

What they grow on this land is 
driven purely by profit, not the needs 
of the population. 

That is why so much land is de- 
voted to tobacco. 

Zimbabwe is the world’s third 
largest tobacco producer. 


Profits 


During the 1990s the area given 
over to tobacco soared by 40 percent 
because growing this drug is 50 times 
more profitable than growing maize. 

This has brought tremendous 
profits to white commercial farmers, 
and to the black elite that clusters 
around Mugabe and benefits most 
from his land policy. 

Yet every day across the world 
thousands of poor people (most of 
them black) are evicted from their 
land. These cases go unnoticed by 
the politicians who now shout so 
loudly about Mugabe. 

A church group reported recently 
from Para, a state in Brazil. They 
found that private militiamen who 


are in the pay of the large ranchers 
“have carried out 706 murders in 
Para between 1971 and 2001. 

“The background to all these 
cases is land conflict. The people 
murdered or under threat are strug- 
gling to retain their economic, social 
and cultural rights, especially the 
right to adequate food. 

“The assassinations are not the 
only form of violence in the area. 

“The private militias, with the 
connivance of the civil police, 
spread terror by carrying out vio- 
lent land evictions, kidnappings, 
beating, and torture.” 

This example of terror and evic- 
tion could be documented equally 
well in many other countries, from 
Paraguay to Botswana to Israel. 

Mugabe’s brutality should not 
hide the crimes of the whites—both 
in colonial times and now. 

White settlers stole land from 
Zimbabwe’s black people by vio- 
lence and trickery in the 19th century. 

They then set up a society where 
the white 4 percent of the population 
had all the rights, all the votes, most 
of the land and almost all the wealth. 
Black people were treated like lesser 
beings. 

Socialists stand in full solidarity 
with the workers, peasants, unem- 
ployed and youth who are fighting 
against Mugabe. 

But they will get no genuine help 
from the West. Bush, the Tories and 
Blair will not bring liberation in 
Africa, any more than they will in 
Iraq or Palestine. 
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The battle lines 
are drawn in 
Arriva dispute 


Tractor workers 
fight redundancy 


WORKERS AT the Massey 
Ferguson tractor factory in 
Coventry are set to ballot for 
strike action against the clo- 
sure of the plant. 

Over 1,000 angry workers, 
members of the TGWU union, 
packed into a mass meeting on 
Wednesday of last week. 

They overwhelmingly re- 
jected a redundancy package 
from Agco, the US company 
which runs Massey Ferguson. 

Agco plans to close down 
the factory and move its oper- 
ations to France. 

A TGWU spokesperson 
said, “Our members are still 
very, very angry, because we 
know this is a very successful 
company with a full order 
book. 

“The closure is because the 
company believes it can make 
even more money.” 


Hard-nosed boss 
at EasyJet 


BAGGAGE HANDLERS and 
cabin crew at low cost airline 
EasyJet are being balloted on 
whether to strike in a dispute 
over a 1.5 percent pay offer. 

The workers’ TGWU union 
has been trying to negotiate a 
pay rise since May. 

But EasyJet bosses want to 
link any pay increase to 
performance. 

The TGWU also says Easy- 
Jet is refusing to recognise the 
union even though baggage 
handlers and cabin crew want 
it to represent them. 

About 110 baggage han- 
dlers represented by the 
TGWU work at Luton airport, 
while 300 cabin crew are 
based at Luton, Gatwick, Liv- 
erpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Belfast. 

The baggage handlers’ ballot 
will close next Monday. The 
result of the cabin crew vote is 
expected a few weeks later. 


Firm stand at 
Waterlooville 


POSTAL WORKERS in Wa- 
terlooville near Portsmouth 
walked out on strike last week 
unofficially. 

The CWU union had agreed 
that there would be a strike 
ballot at the office, but around 
100 workers struck after man- 
agement staged provocations. 

There is clear evidence that 
managers have broken na- 
tional agreements over staffing 
at the office. 

Meanwhile a strike ballot 
continues at the East London 
Mail Centre. 

Workers are angry that a pro- 
posed move to Bromley-by- 
Bow will see many staff losing 
their present terms and condi- 
tions, including inner London 
weighting payments. 


Strike ballot 
hits Reality 


SOME 6,000 call centre work- 
ers across the north west of 
England start a ballot for strike 
action this week to fight for 
their jobs. 

The workers fear their jobs 
are under threat as their bosses 
in the Reality call centres, part 
of the Great Universal Stores 
empire, transfer work to call 
centres in India. 

Call centres involved in the 
dispute include those in Burn- 
ley, Preston, Bolton, Leeds, 
Eccles, Oldham, Widnes, 
Manchester and Newtown in 
Wales. 

If there is a yes vote the 
workers, members of the 
Usdaw union, plan to hold 
two-hour strikes every day 
for seven weeks. 

The ballot closes on Wednes- 
day 11 September. 


ARRIVA TRAINS Northern 
workers reached a deci- 
sive stage in their long- 
running pay fight last 
weekend. 

They struck for the 18th 
time on Saturday. 

The action by 650 guards 
was again solid, and Arriva 
management again arrogantly 
dismissed it. 

Station staff, including 
members of the “moderate” 
TSSA union, also struck. 

“We have been in a war of 
attrition since January,” said 
one RMT union rep at a strike 
rally in Sheffield. “The govern- 
ment is clearly helping Arriva. 

“We are now looking at how 
to decisively up the pressure 
on the company.” 

The call by Arriva union 
reps for escalating action de- 
serves support from the whole 
of the RMT and other workers. 

Pat Sikorski, assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the RMT, told 
strikers, “The union nationally 
is not going to walk away from 
this dispute just because it has 


First North Western 


DRIVERS ON First North 
Western struck for 48 hours 
again on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of this week. 

Their action came after 
management refused to 
come up with a reasonable 
offer in talks. 

An overwhelming vote for 
strikes by drivers in the 
RMT union means that they 
could strike officially this 
week alongside members of 
the Aslef union. 

First North Western man- 
agement provoked the dispute 
by reneging on an earlier 
deal. 

Aslef leaders have called 
off strikes on Arriva Trains 
Merseyside (ATM) after the 
company was forced to come 
up with an improved pay 
offer. 

About 160 drivers will 


gone on for a long time. 

“Your case is just. Other train 
operating companies are look- 
ing at what happens on Arriva, 
and will use the same divide and 
tule tactics if they can.” 

He said the union aims to 
make the strike a rallying point 
across the labour movement. 

Arriva workers are to col- 
lect at the TUC conference and 
speak at a fringe meeting. 

They are also going to take 
their case to Labour Party con- 
ference delegates. 


Ragged 


Atriva has banned rest day 
working for guards, forcing 
train cancellations on non- 
strike days. 

The government-appointed 
Strategic Rail Authority has 
waived fines on the company. 

The company is losing 
money, and the strikes have 
run managers ragged. 

But it wants to face down 
the union. 

As a publicity stunt Arriva 


now vote on a deal which the 
union says is worth a 16 per- 
cent pay rise to £28,000 
within 18 months. 

The retreat by ATM man- 
agement shows the train op- 
erating companies can be 
beaten. 

But the viciousness of 
Arriva Trains Northern 
bosses also shows the compa- 
nies are determined to limit 
pay rises only to drivers, 
where there is a skilled 
labour shortage. 

“It’s divide and rule,’ one 
First North Western driver 
told Socialist Worker. “The 
answer from the rail unions 
and rail workers of all grades 
should be to stand together.” 

A fight for national pay 
bargaining by the rail unions 
would be a focus for that 
unity. 


Lupton and Place 


- my f é 
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MEMBERS OF the GMB 
union at the two Lupton and 
Place die casting factories 
in Burnley struck for three 
days last week (see above). 
The 100 workers were 
set to hold another three 
one-day strikes next week. 
Talks were scheduled for 
Tuesday of this week. 
Management had 
withdrawn their measly 1 
percent pay offer, which 
was only conditional on 
selling some land and was 
not to be backdated. 
They have sent 


intimidating letters to all the 
workers and are 
encouraging a handful of 
young untrained further 
education students to come 
in as casuals on strike days. 
Neighbours living in 
Athletic Street, where one 
of the sites is based, are 
continuing to organise and 
pay for a barbecue to 
support the pickets. 
WSend messages of support 
and donations to Lupton and 
Place Strike, c/o GMB Office, 
29 Ormerod Road, Burnley, 
Lancashire BB11 2RU. 


came up with an offer before 
last week’s strikes. 

It was worse than the one 
that triggered the dispute—just 
£210 a year extra in return for 
accepting 15 productivity 
items. 

The company has threat- 
ened reps with the sack if they 
talk to the press. 

It is also trying to discipline 
arep in Leeds. 

“Tt’s now a battle of wills,” 
one Arriva union rep told So- 
cialist Worker. 

“We’ve got to up the pres- 
sure on the company, whose 
franchise is up for renewal at 
the start of next year.” 

Union reps are discussing 
how to combine extended 
strike action by guards and sta- 
tion staff to have the maximum 
effect. 

Strikers have lost over 
£2,000 during the dispute. 

Guaranteeing minimum 
strike pay is vital to stepping 
up the action. 

They have asked the RMT’s 
executive to release funds. 

They are also appealing to 
rail workers and others across 
Britain for financial support. 

The Rail Passenger Council 
is not a pro-union body, but it 
has slated Arriva management. 

The support is there among 
other workers to ensure that 
Arriva workers have the finan- 
cial backing to win. 

Rail workers and rail 
unions should organise 
regular collections for the 
Arriva strike fund. 

Other trade unionists, 
particularly in the north of 
England, should flood the 
strikers with solidarity. That 
means collections and 
inviting Arriva strikers to 
put their case at union, 
workplace and public 
meetings. 

Send donations to Arriva 
Strike Fund, c/o RMT, Unity 
House, 39 Chalton Street, 
London NW1 1JD. Phone 
07764 796 222 for collection 
sheets and speakers. 


OVER 80,000 members of the 
PCS civil servants’ union are to 
be balloted over a new pay deal 
in the Department of Work and 
Pensions (DWP) in September. 

DWP bosses have offered 
workers on the lowest grades a 
4 percent pay rise. 

But this will still leave those 
on the lowest grade on a mini- 
mum of under £10,000 a year. 

Unfortunately the left- 
controlled PCS group executive 
is recommending the deal. 

This is despite a recent re- 
gional union reps’ meeting 
where a large majority of people 
spoke out against the deal. 

PCS activists should vote to 
reject the deal. 


IDWP MANAGEMENT is 
disciplining Chris Ford, a 
key PCS activist in the recent 
strike for safety. 

HPlease send messages of 
support to Chris at PCS 
Branch Secretary, DWP, 
Government Buildings, 
Broomyard Avenue, Acton, 
London W3 7HY. 


JOURNALISTS AT the Rotherham 
Advertiser launched their first six days of 
strike action over pay with a solidarity rally 


last Saturday. 


The NUJ chapel (union branch) has 
decided to fight low pay, following the 
successes at Bradford, Spalding, 
Guardian Media in Manchester and 


elsewhere. 


Suzanne Roberts, mother of chapel at the 
Spalding Guardian, and a representative 
from the EMAP Health Magazines NUJ 
chapel—who are on a 24-hour strike over 
pay this Friday—spoke of a changing mood 


among journalists. 


NUJ general secretary Jeremy Dear also 
spoke, and pledged support from the 


national union. 

Solidarity messages were read out from 
NUJ chapels around the country and other 
trade unionists, including the national FBU 
firefighters’ union and Derek Simpson, 
newly elected general secretary of Amicus. 
NUJ MEMBER 
Speakers are being organised to address 
NUJ chapels around the country. For 
details phone 07810 250 272. E-mail 
messages of support via father of chapel 
Phil Turner to phil@truner.demon.co.uk 
Send workplace collections and 
donations, with cheques payable to South 
Yorkshire NUJ, to Rotherham Advertiser 
NUJ Chapel, c/o 47 Meersbrook Park Road, 
Sheffield S8 9FN. 


New opportunities for socialists 


“WE’LL BE fighting the May 
2003 Scottish elections in a 
very different climate from 
1999, when Tommy Sheridan 
won our single seat in the Scot- 
tish Parliament. 

“Then capitalism seemed 
the only show in town. 

“Today the war drums are 
beating, the stock exchange is 
still sliding, and there is a shift 
to the left in the trade union 
movement. The conditions are 
much more favourable for us.” 

That is how Alan Mc- 
Combes introduced the discus- 
sion on the Scottish Socialist 
Party (SSP) election manifesto 
at the SSP national council last 
Sunday. 

Public opinion polls in recent 
months have consistently pre- 
dicted that the SSP will get 


= 

_ oven | 
Saturday 31 August 
@Another World is 
Possible festival, 1pm- 
9pm, Tankerton Slopes, 
Whitstable, Kent. 
Sunday 1 September 
@Love Music—Hate Racism 
carnival, Platt Fields Park, 
Manchester. Phone 020 
7924 0333. 
Tuesday 3 September 
@Whose money is it 
anyway? Debate on the 
political fund, 7.30pm, 
Marriot Hotel, Mill Lane, 
Cardiff. Speakers include 


around 8 percent of the vote in 
May, which would translate into 
at least five or six SSP members 
of the Scottish Parliament. 

Everyone was clear that 
that could have a tremen- 
dous impact. 

Tommy Sheridan pointed out 
that when the Herald (the main 
daily paper in the west of Scot- 
land) assured us that we could 
get more votes if we talked less 
about socialism, they’d got it 
the wrong way around. 

Support for the SSP, he said, 
has grown because “we’re a 
party of direct action, civil dis- 
obedience and socialism”. 

He said it was also because 
the SSP has joined picket lines, 
taken actions supporting asy- 
lum seekers, and played a key 
role in the anti-war movement. 


Paul Foot, Charlie Balch 
(CWU) and lan Titherington 
(Plaid Cymru). 


Saturday 14 September 
@Protest against New 
Labour’s new mental health 
bill, 12 noon, Whitehall 
Place, London. 

@ Conference on the 
political fund, 1pm, 
University of Northumbria, 
Ellison Place, Newcastle. 
Phone 07801 743 444. 
Organised by Unison 
United Left. 


Monday 16 September 
@Bristol peace vigil with 
Tony Benn, 5.30-6.30pm, 
opposite Hippodrome, 
Bristol city centre. 


Saturday 28 September 
@Stop the War Coalition 
national demonstration. 
Assemble 1pm, 
Embankment, London. 


The election campaign is 
not an alternative to the con- 
tinuing day to day involve- 
ment in struggles. 

The manifesto says we need 
to wage a war against poverty 
and inequality through a pro- 
gressive Scottish service tax 
and the abolition of the water 
rates, which fall most heavily 
on the poorest in society. 

At the same time, as the ex- 
ecutive of the SSP emphasised, 
we must be “an uncompromis- 
ing anti-war party”, taking our 
place in united activity against 
any war against Iraq. 

The hope is that this cam- 
paign will open new opportuni- 
ties for arguing socialist ideas 
and for mobilising resistance to 
war and militarism. 

MIKE GONZALEZ 


Supported by CND. Phone 
07951 235 915 or go to 


www.stopwar.org.uk 


Saturday 12 October 
@Socialist Alliance 
conference on the euro, 
South Camden Community 
School, Charrington Street, 
London. Phone 020 7791 
3138. 


Saturday 12 October 
@Scrap Trident national 
demonstration, 12 noon, 
Plymouth Hoe. Overnight 
accommodation available 
Friday. Details 07873 620 
390. Called by CND. 


Thursday 7 November- 


Saturday 9 November 
@European Social Forum, 
Florence, Italy. Phone 020 
7053 2072 or go to 


www.mobilise.org.uk for 
transport and booking 


details. 
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Hospital workers 


Low pay revolt 


now spreading! 


“LISTEN TO the workers!” “Could you live on 


our pay?” 


These were some of the shouts which met Scot- 
tish health minister Malcolm Chisholm as his car 
swept into the Inverclyde Royal Hospital in 
Greenock, near Glasgow, on Friday of last week. 

Chisholm was officially welcomed by a row of 


suited hospital managers. 


But first he was chal- 
lenged by a lively demon- 
stration of over 100 angry 
and militant pickets, on 
their fifth day of an unoffi- 
cial strike against low pay. 

The strike was continu- 
ing at the beginning of the 
week. 

The workers—porters, 
domestics, catering staff 
and drivers—had reached 
breaking point over poverty 
pay. 

Instead of waiting for 
their union leaders to act, 
they decided to take mat- 
ters into their own hands. 

They had been inspired 
by the victory the previ- 
ous week of workers at 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
over their bosses, the giant 
multinational Sodexho. 

At its height the unof- 
ficial action has involved 
up to 600 workers. 

Catering assistant Mari 
Stevenson told Socialist 
Worker, “We were just all 
bloody sick of low pay 
and empty promises from 
management. 


Stop the war 


THE STOP the War Coalition 
is holding rallies across Britain 
in the build-up to the 28 Sep- 
tember demonstration. 

Here are just some of them. 
For more details of what’s 
happening in your area phone 
07951 235 915. 

THURSDAY 12 SEPTEMBER 
Southend: with Jeremy 
Corbyn MP, Lindsey German 
and Not in my Name video. 
Library, Victoria Avenue, 
7.30pm. 

TUESDAY 17 SEPTEMBER 
Hackney: with Paul Foot 
(invited) and Asad Rehman. 
Bullion Rooms, behind 
Hackney Empire, 7.30pm. 
Birmingham: with Yvonne 
Ridley, Cole Morton, Mike 
Marqusee and video. Cars 
Lane Church, 7.30pm. 
THURSDAY 19 SEPTEMBER 
Burnley: with George 
Galloway MP, Yvonne Ridley 
and John Rees. Friendship 
Centre, Burnley Lane Baptist 
Church Hall, Colne Road, 
7.30pm. 

Islington: with Lindsey 
German, Jeremy Corbyn MP 
and Not in my Name video. 
Union Chapel, Compton 
Terrace, Highbury, 7.30pm. 
FRIDAY 20 SEPTEMBER 
Bolton: with Asad Rehman, 
George Galloway MP and 
John Rees. Central Library, 
Le Mons Crescent, 7.30pm. 
SATURDAY 21 SEPTEMBER 
Bradford: with Lindsey 
German, Liz Davies and 
Shahedah Vawda. Carlisle 
Business Centre, Carlisle 
Road, 3pm. 


by HAZEL CROFT 


“We had been promised 
talks with bosses, but they 
have delivered nothing. 

“The porters decided 
enough is enough and 
walked out. The rest of us 
joined in. 

“A few hours later work- 
ers at the Royal Alexandra 
Hospital in Paisley, which 
is part of the same trust, 
also joined the strike. 

‘All we are demanding 
is a minimum of £5.18 an 
hour for everyone. 

“At the moment some 
workers get bonuses and 
others don’t. Some of us 
get just £4.46 an hour. We 
want equal and just pay. 

“We'd all been watching 
what happened at the Glas- 
gow Royal Infirmary. 
They had to fight to win, 
and we thought we had no 
option but to fight. 

“Management didn’t 
think we had the guts to do 
it. But we’ ve been a shock 
to their system.” 


INVERCLYDE PICKET power 


They didn’t wait for the officials 


OFFICIALS IN the workers’ 
Unison union had promised a 
strike ballot in the future. 

But the workers weren’t for 
waiting. 

“We were getting desperate. 
There was low morale among 
us,” says one of the striking 
drivers. 

“We knew we’d get the 
public behind us. We saw from 
Glasgow that action speaks 
louder than words.” 

Domestic worker Alice 
Stewart agrees: “For 17 
months management has been 
wasting our time. An official 
ballot will take four more 
weeks.” 

One porter, Robert Smith, 
says he took home just £596 
last month—barely enough to 
feed his children. 

Nearly all the porters said 
they were forced to take 
second jobs like stacking 
shelves at Safeway in order to 
make ends meet. 

“We’re well up for fighting,” 
says one striking porter. “Our 
lives are cut to pieces because 
of low pay and stress.” 

The majority of the strik- 
ers work for the Argyll and 
Clyde Acute NHS Trust. 

But some workers at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital 
work for private firm Initial, 
which runs some of the ancil- 
lary services. 

“Many of these workers 
have worse pay, no holiday 
and sick pay, and no pension 
rights,” says Unison shop 
steward Bobby Reed. 

The workers have organ- 


ised angry and lively pickets 
outside the two hospitals 
which have grown bigger 
every day. 

Each day they have met to 
decide their next step. On 
every day last week workers 
defied warnings from their 
union officials and voted to 
carry on the strike. 

One Unison shop steward 
commented, “Unison’s posi- 
tion is that we cannot support 
this unofficial action. But, as 
you can see, the workers are 
not having it—this is about 
them organising themselves.” 

“We’ve got momentum 
now and most of us want to 
stay out,” says Alice Stewart. 

“A few of us collected £350 
in an hour in the town centre. It 
was fantastic.” 

Around 150 workers work- 
ing for Initial Services at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital 
voted to go back to work on 
Saturday after Initial bosses 
sent letters threatening to sack 
every worker. 

But the majority of the 
workers were still out on strike 
as Socialist Worker went to 
press, and were determined to 
continue the fight. 

On Monday of this week 
laundry workers at Inverclyde 
Royal Hospital walked out to 
join the action. And the picket 
line continued to be big, angry 
and militant. 

Alice Stewart says, “This is 
us, the workers, organising 
ourselves and showing some- 
thing can be done for the 
NHS.” 


Edinburgh 


AROUND 250 health work- 
ers say they will hold a picket 
outside flagship PFI hospital 
the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh when it is officially 
opened next month. 

Medical secretaries, and 
admin and clerical staff are 
furious that health bosses 
have delayed discussing pay 
and regrading. 


Swansea 


HOSPITAL cleaners, porters and 
receptionists mounted angry 
protests outside Singleton Hos- 
pital in Swansea last week when 
their employer failed to pay a fort- 
night’s wages. 

Contractor ISS Mediclean 
employs around 500 staff 
across the city’s hospitals. 

The wages of many workers 
failed to appear in their bank 
accounts on Friday. 

Management said it was be- 
cause of a “computer error”, 
but low paid workers faced the 
possibility of a bank holiday 
weekend without pay. 

Around 30 workers pro- 
tested outside the hospital. 
Management refused to speak 
to them. 

The Mediclean workforce 
are already embroiled in a dis- 
pute over pay, and a strike 
ballot is due to take place in the 
coming weeks. 

Union officials should spread 
the fight against low pay. 


Picture: DUNCAN BROWN 


THOUSANDS OF people lined 
the streets of central Man- 
chester last Saturday to cele- 
brate the Mardi Gras gay and 
lesbian festival, despite the 
poor weather and threats of 
cancellation. 

The police, backed by Man- 
chester’s Labour council, had 
refused to allow more than one 
street in Manchester’s gay vil- 
lage to be designated for drink- 
ing alcohol. 

The organisers of the event 
then cancelled it saying that it 
would be dangerous to cram 
up to 100,000 people into such 
a small area. 

The outrage forced the police 
and the council to back down, 
and allow another street to be 
added to the Mardi Gras area. 

There was huge anger 
among people that the police 
and the council had almost 
forced one of Europe’s lar- 
gest gay and lesbian festi- 
vals to be cancelled. 

There was also bitterness 
among many people attending 
about the increased commer- 
cialisation of gay and lesbian 
events. 

Many of the people on the 
flamboyant floats waved politi- 
cal placards attacking the 
council and the police. 

“The run-up to Mardi Gras 
was an absolute farce,” Kevin 
Cheetwood from Manchester 
told Socialist Worker. “There 
has never been trouble at 
Mardi Gras before. 

“It’s turning into an event 
where profit is put first. The 
same is happening in London 


POLICE COULDN'T stop Mardi Gras 


to Pride. Less and less people 
are coming to these events.” 
“This shouldn’t be about 
what the council says,” said 
Elaine Ward, who had travelled 
from Chester with her Utopia 
gay and lesbian support group. 
“We should do it anyway and 
stuff them. Profit and money 
shouldn't be the driving factor.” 
“They let the racist BNP 
have their fun day out recently, 


but we find it difficult to have 
our day,” said Lisa Southwark 
from Blackburn. 

Hundreds of people signed 
the “Pride Not Profit” petition, 
which called for the police and 
the council to keep their hands 
off Mardi Gras. 

HFor more information on 
Pride Not Profit phone Dan 
on 01625 583 662 or e-mail 
pridenotprofit@yahoo.co.uk 


Council workers 


COUNCIL workers’ unions 
last week reaffirmed their de- 
termination to fight for 
higher London weighting al- 
lowances for the capital’s 
council workforces. 

Unless the employers come 
up with a satisfactory offer an- 
other one-day strike could be 
called later in September. 

A joint meeting of represen- 
tatives of the three council 
workers unions—Unison, the 
GMB and the T@WU—took 
place on Wednesday of last 
week. 

The meeting decided that 
the employers must come up 
with an offer by 12 September. 

If there is no “positive” 
offer by then the unions are 
planning a one-day strike fol- 
lowed by a programme of 
rolling action. 

Council workers in London 
have already taken four days 
of strike action in support of 


their claim for £4,000 London 
weighting allowance. 

At present the allowance is 
between £1,407 and £2,646 a 
year, varying from inner to 
outer London. 

The threat of more strikes in 
London comes as council 
workers across England, Wales 
and Northern Ireland are still 
being consulted on the em- 
ployers’ offer in the national 
pay dispute. 

Unison branches are hold- 
ing ballots over this, while the 
GMB is holding a national 
ballot. 

The offer is a small im- 
provement from the employ- 
ers’ original 3 percent. 

But it leaves most workers 
getting just 3.5 percent, and 
falls far short of the unions’ 
claim. 

BRIAN BUTTERWORTH, 
branch secretary Brent 
Unison (personal capacity) 


ANTI-RACISTS held a speak- 
out against racism, organised 
by the Anti Nazi League, on 
Eltham High Street, south east 
London, on Saturday. It fol- 
lowed two more serious racist 
attacks. 

Two weeks ago a 14 year 
old black boy was hospitalised 
with a broken jaw after he was 
attacked and racially abused 
by a white man in his twenties. 

Then on Monday of last 
week a black driver and a 
white passenger were both at- 
tacked on Sidcup High Street 
by two white men in a van. 

Passers-by were horrified to 
see the two white men get out 
of the van and attack the occu- 
pants of the car in front. 

Both men in the car had a 
substance sprayed in their 
face. The van then rammed 
the car off the road and sped 
off. 

The police later arrested a 
man, and he was charged with 
racially aggravated assault last 
Thursday. 

There have now been six se- 
rious racist attacks in Eltham 


over the last three months. 

It is the area where the BNP 
had its headquarters in the early 
1990s, and where Stephen 
Lawrence was murdered. 

His mother, Doreen, has 
spoken out in the local Mer- 
cury newspaper about the 
spate of attacks. 

There were a number of 
racist assaults in the area in 
the months before Stephen 
was murdered nine years ago. 

Anti-racists are campaign- 
ing in the area to isolate the 
tiny number of hardened racist 
thugs. 

They are due to meet Clive 
Efford, Labour MP for Eltham, 
to discuss organising a response 
that can draw together the ma- 
jority of people in the area who 
are sickened by the attacks. 

The speak-out raised £108 
for campaigning in the area, 
and got hundreds of people to 
sign petitions. 

There were union banners 
from Greenwich Natfhe and 
Lewisham Unison, and a 
speaker from the Greenwich 
Council for Racial Equality. 


Leeds 


A ONE-day strike by social 
workers in Leeds was set to 
take place on Wednesday 
this week. 

The 300 workers voted to 
take action over regrading. 

They then voted to strike 
in response to threats from 
management. 


Westminster 


COUNCIL WORKERS in Lon- 
don’s Westminster are set to 
escalate their fight against 
privatisation after rebuffing 
the Tory authority’s attempt 
to intimidate them into end- 
ing their strike. 

Over 100 people from 
various sections are still on 
strike. 

Last week the council 
sent a letter to the workers’ 
Unison union threatening 
possible legal action unless 
they called off the action. 

This was bluster, as even 
under the Tory and New 
Labour anti-union laws the 
strike is perfectly legal. 
Quite rightly the union told 
it council where to get off. 

Next week workers in the 
building controls depart- 
ment are due to join the 
action. 

Stepping up the strikes 
and winning solidarity are 
the keys to winning. 

The council wants to pri- 
vatise up to 80 percent of 
services. If it gets away with 
this it will set a blueprint for 
other councils. 

Westminster strikers have 
begun sending people out to 
other council workers to win 
solidarity, with delegations 
planned to Scotland, Oxford, 
Leeds, Manchester and New- 
castle, as well as London. 
Send donations and 
requests for delegations to 
Westminster Unison, First 
Floor (South), Westminster 
City Hall, 64 Victoria Street, 
London SW1 6QP. Phone 
07956 579 466. 
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‘Love Music-Hate Racism’ Anti Nazi 
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A MIX THAT THE 
BNP HATES 


THE NAZIS do not have free rein 
to spread their race hate across 
the north west of England. 

That is the message of the Anti 
Nazi League’s carnival this Sunday in 
Manchester. 

Black and white are uniting in a show 
of force against the Nazis. 

The British National Party hoped it 
could dominate the atmosphere in the north 
west since three of its councillors were 
elected in May. 

But anti-Nazis have held protests and 
fought to expose the Nazis’ true face. The 
carnival is a vital part of that battle to drive 
the Nazis back into the gutter. 

City Life, the leading listings magazine 
for the city, is running an article in its cur- 
rent issue that captures the spirit of the 
carnival: 

“Ms Dynamite, Doves, Miss Black 
America, Heartless Crew, The Shining and 
many more will join together to fight the 
rising tide of racism. 

“ “Love Music—Hate Racism’ could 
raise awareness of a problem that isn’t 
going away, and catalyse people into con- 
structive action. 

“On the strength of the line-up alone it 
will be a brilliant day out. But as you are 
dancing to Ms Dynamite, remember that re- 
gardless of geography this is one of the most 
serious threats around. And it’s happening 
on your doorstep.” 

Heartless Crew were set to lead the 
Anti Nazi League’s demonstration through 
Manchester on the day. 

Other high profile acts have also given 
their support to the carnival. 

The event can give confidence to anti- 
Nazis everywhere to go out and build a 
wide movement to smash the Nazis. 


League carnival 


VICTIMS IN JAIL 


HUNDREDS OF people rallied at St 
George’s Hall, Bradford, on Monday to 
protest at the sentences handed down to 
Asian people who defended themselves 
during last year’s confrontation with the 
police. 

One campaigner told Socialist Worker, 
“People should not be getting four-year and 
five-year sentences for picking up a stone.” 

Trials of two dozen Asian men from 
Burnley who defended their community 
last year are due to start on Monday of 
next week. 

They are pleading not guilty, arguing 
that the police failed to defend the area 
from invasion by thugs inspired by the 
Nazi BNP. 


Phone the Burnley campaign on 07930 869 895 
and the Bradford campaign on 07966 215 696. 
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